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PREFACE 

The current edition of this manual has undergone substantial revision since the first 
pnntmg in 1988. These revisions clarify procedures and provide expanded areas of 
investigation while remaining as user friendly as possible. The following are important 
features of this manual: H"'««»m 

1 ) The new hires model de.^^cribed her^ can be applied across all areas of education. This 
enawes state decision makers to evaluate the needs in special education against the 
te^mg fields in general education. This approach provide55 a comprehensive information 
base on the supply/demand for all teachers in a given state. 

^ ^ ^1 «^?irf ^^^''^'^J" ^"^'y^''" °^ ^^2°*^®^ P^^sonnel needs in several states 
thp rni^^^^^^^ has provided the basis for the validation of the design, the refinement of 
the methodology, and the availability of sample studies for review. 

^ ^ net hirfs mS." """"^ °^ "''^ ^° applications of the 
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CSPD TECHNICAL MANUAL 

CHAPTER 1 
OVERVIEW 

Introduction 

The Comprehensive System of Personnel Development (CSPD) Technical Manual has been 
prepared in response to the concern of the Office of Special Education and Rehabilitation 
Services for obtaining more accurate and comprehensive data on personnel needs in special 
education- This manual addresses this concern, as well as presents procedures for the collection 
of data in areas necessary to project personnel needs. 

The supply/demand for teachers is closely related to factors that influence the quality of 
the educational system. When teacher shortages occur and unqualified teachers are hired, 
students* education suffers. An oversupply of teachers v^ill discourage the competent, potential 
educators from entering the field when they have little probability of employment. 
Additionally, the unequal availability of teachers across different geographical areas can lower 
the quality of education for students in these locations. The problem of '•goodness of fir between 
some fields of education, which face an oversupply of teachers and other instructional areas that 
are in critical need of personnel (bilingual and special education), impacts on select groups of 
students. This problem of imbalance can be corrected with accurate information for prospective 
teachers indicating areas where actual shortages exist (Murnane & Singer. 1988), Thus, to 
improve the quality of the educational system, it becomes imperative that there is an accurate 
assessment of the personnel needs. 

The new hires model for assessing/projecting personnel needs in education is a cost- 
efficient and accurate methodology, which utilizes the State Education Agency's (SEA*s) 
personnel data base to identify all the nevvty hired teachers in a given year (Lauriteen. 1989). 
This approach categorizes newly hired teachers as follows: teachers trained out-of-state, 
experienced teachers returning or transferring, teachers newly trained in state, and teachers 
on newiy issued emergency licenses. It provides a profile of the sources of all newly hired 
teachers. Additional data is obtained on the number of teachers being prepared in the state and 
the child count from the SEA. This profile of the sources of newly hired teachers provides the 
infonfnation necessary to understand possible approaches to aodress those areas in which there 
is a shortage of teachers. The proportion of teachers trained in state who secure positions as 
new hires provides an index of employability in each of the certification categories. The many 
variables impacting on the number of newly hired teachers (e.g.. attrition, retirement factors, 
pupit/teacher ratios, economic impact on educational funding and certification standards) all 
are reflected in this market generated outcome. Thus, separate measures of these variables are 
not necessary to complete the analysis unless this information is desired to understand their 
impact on the need for ne^^/ teachers. 

The new hires model can also be applied to the projection of future teacher needs* The 
impact of enrollment fluctuations, retirement rate changes, attrition variance, etc. can be 
related to the yearly changes in the number of newiy hired teachers. This longitudinal data can 
be app!!ed to the projection of future needs based on regression procedures or by simple 
proportional increases as related to the fluctuations in the selected variables. Infomnation on 
the variables effecting teacher supply are necessary only if anticipated changes are projected. 

Other methods have been used to assess educational personnel supply/dernand. Currently 
utilized research procedures include: survey analyses, models using systems of equations, 
follow-up studies of recent program graduates, longitudinal studies of individuals trained as 
teachers, and analyses of job applications. Studies that rely on a wide variety of data sources 
including currently employed teadiers. applications of teachers seeking employment, state 
education agency (SEA) administrative/personnel records, placement office studies, and 
O^.natlonal longitudinal data will be described. It is important to recognize that each of these 
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S?«m.S"fnP?^'^V"^°Tu"°" '"''■'^ ^*"' *° ^'^^ ^"°^'^9e base concerning the 

supply/demand for teachers. Those researchers that combine the strength of several 

Such Is the case with the new hires model described here. For example, analysis of iob 

h?£!f/nT ^ ^•^'^ ^'^^ basic new h?ra moll n^^^^^^^ to 

better understand the acfve pool of job-seekers in teaching. Uurltzen (1990) has Identified 
thjs analysis as the "most accurate method to assess the available pool." Thus, by SmSnq the 
advantages of this procedure to the new hires model, accuracy Is enhanced. UltSaTer he 
appllcajon of such a modal might assist the educational declslon-maklng process 

The model pre-anted In this manual can be the vehicle for the collection of data In the areas 
of teacher suf^ly/demand. identification of inservlce needs and delivery of training exemDiaT 
teachmg procedures, and other promising practices that would lead to qualVSuSn jhe 
ISfc" ^^^^ ''P°^'"9 "^^^^^ assist the SEA In programming 

fuSfSnfinH^' 5' ^^.^t °^ "'9*^'^ C^^Es) data on teacher^ ^ 

nS^ir ^ ' ^''"'''^ ^'^'^ with procedures for Inservlce 

Six basic objectives have been Identified in the development of the model presented In this 
manual. A bnef description of each objective follows: preseniea in this 

1. The first objective was to Identify the most relevant procedures for projecting 
long and short range personnel needs In education. Thus, the model must be 
broad enough to encompass all areas that have an Impact on the supply of 
teachers and their continued professional improvement. 

2. The second objective was to develop procedures that will provide consistent data 

f "^'^'■'^'^ «° adapt to the various program 

delivery systems among the states. Thus, the model provides a profile of local 

mo hiJr VI! ?® ' J"*"'®' '^9'°'''^' '^'^"^ands for teachers using Identical ' 
Zm^ If •S,'^"?^"- cooperation of the participating states, 

™sT . r!S"l°^•'""' i'""^ '^'""'°P^ incorporated In this mod^l. 
This is a critical objective since It will afford the federal decision makers data 

cl^i f "^^'^^ ""^'^^ justification for legislative requests In 

support of programs for all students. 

3. The third objactive was to utilize procedures that will produce the needed 
1« !L?H*'°" ,'" ^""^ cost-efficient way possible. This training manual 
ho frs ~'^P"««^-9enerated data which minimizes the personnel 

Sftip! T^-= "^"^P."^ '"'^^^ '^"""^^ ^° °<her time-consuming 

activities. This manual presents procedures that cover those areas of 

Ho°i^nn "'"'^ be a part of a state's data base. Computer programs for 
gleaning the answers to the questions about supply/demand through an effident 
^i«r? ""T^r Once a state has design^ the 

InTriS'^' ' ' ^ h^^^m^ on a yearly basis at low cost 

In addition, a wide vanety of analysis Is possible, which provides supDlememal 

nrSf«H " T "'^ P^'^y P'ann'ng (teache? attS ' 

sS ^^mT'?' ^'^ P^^^''^^^ notation of 

o'^TelaTerS ''''' '''' ^^'"^ ^^^^^ ^^^^ P^-^ 
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4. The fourth objective was to keep the procedures as simple as possible while still 
obtaining the necessary information. This manual will meet this objective by 
relating several data points without complex statistical or analytical 
procedures. States will be given some choice of procedures that can be followed, 
in order to meet the data objectives. 

5. The fifth objective was to idehtif/ basic areas of data collection that are 
necessary for a system that accurately assesses the personnel needs in ' 
education. Chapter 1^ presents a rationale for these areas of data collection and 
their use to project personnel needs. Chapter III details application of the 
personnel assessment procedures. A brief description of the four areas follows: 

Basic Areas of Data CQllectlon for Teacher Supply/Demand Information 

1) the number of teachers trained out*of*state 

2) the number of experienced teachers returning or transferring 

3) the number of newly trained/certified teachers prepared in the state 

4) the number of teachers newly employed in education who are not fully 
certified in their teaching category (first year emergency licenses) 

5 ) The number of new teacher certifications in each field from the 
teacher preparation programs in the state 

6. The sixth objective of this manual was to present a format for rep ling CSPD 
data in the State Program Plsn. P.L 94-142 .(The Education for All 
Handicapped Children Act) regulations were reviewed to identify the mandated 
area of data reporting. New areas of infonnation which are necessary tor a 
comprehensive data system are recommended to supplement previously 
mandated information. The final recommended CSPD reporting format should 
provide the data required for accurate assessment of personnel needs in special 
educatiori. The final step in developing the reporting format was to assign points 
on the basis of the contribution of the information to the total CSPD plan base. 
The assigned point system provided an objective procedure to evaluate the 
quality of the of the CSPD section of the State Program Plan. 



Qutcomas of the Model 

The implementation of this model will provide a broad base of information and will answer 
many questions about the personnel needs in the field of education. The procedures that provide 
the majority of the data required to project presen/ice needs can, in most cases, be generated 
from the SEA's computer data base. Thus, those states with a system that incorporates selected 
information about teachers and their certification can produce the data with appropriate 
computer programming. A description of the information required in the data base is included 
in Chapter 3. 

Once the basic procedures are in place, it becomes easy to expand the areas of data 
collection to investigate many variables that impact on personnel needs (e.g., attrition, 
geographical variables, retirement, etc.). The information is very comprehensive and provides 
an accurate profile of preservice training needs- Following is a partial list of important 
outcomes: 
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1 . tdentlfies educational areas which need additional teachers, as well as those 
which display a surplus 

2. Identifies clearly the ages at which teacher attrition is most likely to occur and 
the rate of attrition In different, teaching fields 

3. identifies employment opportunities of r^ewly trained teachers for the state 

4. Provides annual Information on tlje pool of newly prepared teachers available 
for positions 

5. Investigates the efficacy of employing teachers who are not fully certified, In 
terms of how long they remain in education or whether they complete their 
certification requirements 

6. Examines the differences between rural and urban educational services 

7. Provides Information on t,e need for and availability of teachers with •minorltv 
backgrounds ' 

8. Provides a profile of the sources of all newly hired teachers In the state 

Provides information on the age, gender, and educational level of all newly hired 
teachers 



9. 



10. Provides Information for assessing the reserve pool of teachers which Is 
available to fill existing vacancies 

Thus, the nrwdbi satisfies these goals: 
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It enhances collaborative personnel planning within the state among college and 
universjty personnel, regkinaJ and local education personnel, and the SEA so that 
a system can be developed for continuous Input. 

It guides the devetopment of a coordinated data base for state administrative 
declstons regarding educational programming within various government 
agencies responsible for ifis sducation of all students. 

It provides an objevjtive, compreherisive view of education programs within the 
state to produce accjjuntabllliy for data and statistics. 

it provides a basis for advising and assigning students to majors relevant to the 
supply/demand of teachers. 

It supplies accurate data about new trends In certification tc professionals 
vrorking in the fleld-of educalton so that teachers can : rovlde the best possible 
programs for their students, as well as develop a professional Identity and sense 
or security for themselves. ' 
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CHAPTER II 

RATIONALE FOR MODEL ASSESSMENT PROCEDURES 



IntrodiicHon 

in this chapter, the methodoiogy for assessing teacher personnei needs in education using 
the new hires model is presented. This approach is based on a careful analysis of new hires (all 
the teachefs newly hired by a state for a given year). This approach is data-efficient in that 
only four categories of infonnation are needed from K\q SEA dat? file in addition to a count of the 
number of new teacher certifications completed 

The four general -areas that represent the possible sources for newly hired teachers are 
shown in Figure 1. 
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SOW=lCES OF ^EW HIRES 



1 

Teachers 
Trained in 

A) Neighboring States 

B) Other States 



Experienced 
Tea:hefs 

A) Returning 

B) Transfering 



3 

Teachers 
Newly Trained 
ln*State 



4 

Teachers 
On Newly 
issued 
Emergency 
Licenses* 



•There are many tenns used to Identify teachers who are certified in a field different from the 
one in which they are teaching (the term "emergency licenses" will be used here). 



The proportion of teachers in each of these categories will vary considerably from one 
state to another. As an example, only about 10% of some states* newly hired teachers receive 
their preservtea training in out*of«state programs while in other states this percentage may 
exceed 50%. 

The answer to the teacher shortage in any one state is to increase the availability of new 
hires from one or more of the first three sources listed in Rgure 1. The last source 
(emergency licenses) is also a potential pool of new hires, but cannot be considered a solution to 
a teacher shortage since these teachei^ are not fully prepared for their field. 

Advantaqg^s of the New Hires Model to Assess Personnel Needs 

The procedures used to assess personnel needs discussed in this manual are designed to be 
accurate and data efficient. This accuracy occurs since the total pool of newly hired teachers is 
used in the analysis rather than a sample subset This market-generated pool of newly hired 
teacher's reflects the impact of retirement, pupil/teacher ratios, certification hurdles, pupil 
population fluctuations, and attrition. Separate calculations on each of these variables is not 
necessary since they ail impact on the number of newly hired tea^^.ers, thus avoiding the 
compounding of errors of measurem^^nt that occur with systems that tablulate independent 
variables. The dala file devetoped for this analysis is cost effeclivi^ iince only about 8% of the 
total SEA personnel/certification data base is utilized. 

The procedures are flexible to the various program deirvery systems which are unique to 
the states. Factori such as geographical isolation, pupil/teacher ratios, and differences in pupil 
classifications are accommodated. By using each state's identified teacher needs, the state's 
right to determine its own educational policies, mles, and procedures is avoided. 
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The Profflctfan of Pflrsnnnfll Nea^ 

Th0 states that follow the model In Figure 2 can Increase Iheir supply of new teachers by 
cddresslng the first three sources of new hires. The manipulat:wn of the variables tnat affect 
these sources provides a state the oppor^jnity to reduce or eliminate a potential teacher 
shortage. 
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THE PROJECTION OF PERSOTfl^ I^EEDS 



Total 
of New 
Hires 



New Hires 
From -|— 
Out-of-state 



Ejiperienced 
Teachers i 
Returning or "T" 
Transferring 



Teachers 
Newly 
Trained 
In-State 



Number of 
Additional 
Teachers 
Needed 
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The total number of newly hh'ed teachers calculated on a yea . basis appears to be the 
best measure of personnel needs, men program growth or decllne-occurs on a co^isistent basis, 
proiectton for future years can b^- aorredod by using the proportion of teachers needed to offset 
tne cnange (e.g.. the number of teachers needed based on the current pupil/teacher ratios). The 
S? f "J!?.!'"®!!^ has been relatively stable in most states for the past several years. Based on 
this staWlity, the number of newly hired teachers from the previous years can be used to 
project the needed personnel in these states. 

Number of Adriiticnal Taarhflp^ Nfggjjgjj 

Unfilled personnel needs occur when all the sources of qualified newly hired teachers 

^^Sl!?' ^T^^ ^^^^^"^ *° ^''^^^"fl vacancies. Many states list unfilled 

vacaj^es and use this as one indication of a need for ^itlonal teachers. The current mod J does 
not consider this category as an accurate measure since the districts do have other options 
available. These options Include: hiring out-of-field teachers, increasing recruitment efforts 
hiring long-term substitutes, making the position mora attractive (e.g.. rlise saS or 
reassigning pfipJIs, thus increasing the pupil/teacher ratio. These solutions may not be 
edu^nally sound, yet they do reflect market^enerated alternatives. Since the extent of a 

ut^n '^'S'"' °' '^l ^^^'^ ^'^"^ ^ P°^«^" '"^y be filled (e.g.. reS Sudget. 
keephig a positfen open for a returning teacher) are unknown, this category of unfilled 
vacancies may not accurately represent need. ^ «y •/ or unnnea 

T^^ '^"'^ P^""'*^ °^ tea'^^^s not certified - *he needed 

teaching fieW. after making a reasonable search for a qualified teacher. These cut-of-field 
^^'Ifu y.'"^'^ ^ emergency license whfch pemilts them to teach for a 
Hmltedj^riod (typically one year) with continuation of the Iteense contingent upon obtalnlnq a 

S^nr^ll''"'^ '"^'"'l ^" I"^* ''''' ^'"^ ^^^^ evenLn^g IndiS^^ual 
who have not received any preparation In the fieW of educatkDn. Federal Uw P L 94-142 

marjd^as that each chlkl with a qualifying handfcapping conditfon be placed in an appropriate 
edui^fonal program within 30 days of the pla^ dedsfon. Thus, when disTlds inno find 
T^JS-'^r handicapped children, who cannot b. a^propriate^^^^^^^^ 

genwral educatton. they are still mandated to fill these positions. ^ypiaceam 

Thus, In Figure 2. the number of addlttonal teachers needed wouW tjoroxlmate the 
number of teachers n6;v|y emptoyed on emergency licenses for that year TOrsugqist^Lt one 
measure of t^e addlttonal qualified teachers needi by a given state Ke numl^r of new 
^ emergency licenses issued for that year. |^:> uib numoerornew 



Teachers Trained Out-of-state 

The teachers who are trained in other states can be a cx)nsiderable source of qualified 
newiy hired teachers. This proportion varies considerably. Many different factors seem to 
account for this variability. These include reciprocity in certification, minimal certification 
standards, attractive climate, progressive educational system, salary, and family unity. 

A partial explanation of this mobility can be based on the research available. Experienced 
teachers (usually older and married) generally move because the primary wage earner 
relocates to another state. The most mobile are inexp^nf^nced, recent graduates who are not 
likely tied to family commitments. Salary and climate can be factors in attracting teachers. 
States with large urban programs or isolated geographical locations may he^^e difficulty keeping 
teachers in these areas. 

There are several reasons that may make recruitment of out*of*state teachers a less 
than fully acceptable approach to addressing a teacher shortage problem. The teachers with the 
most mobility to locate in new states are the current year's newly trained teachers. Yet this ags 
grouping (tyjstoally under 30) has the highest attritk}n rate of all teachers. Also, with most of 
the states needing qualified teachers in select fiekis, the recruitment from other states only 
increases the problem in another geographical area. Lastly, the different service delivery 
systems and certifteation standards may mdke it difficult to attract out-of*state prepared 
teachers. Some states are currently very dependent on teachers trained in other states to fill 
existing vacancies. Teachers prepared in other states will likely continue to remain a necessary 
and viable source of qualified new special education personnel for these states. 

Experienced Teachers Retumino or Transferring 

Returning or transfenlng experienced teachers can be a large source of newly hired 
teachers for some states. This categoi7 of new teachers needs to be defined to include qualified 
teachers who return after an absence from teaching and those who move from one teaching field 
to another (e.g., from general education to spedal educatton). Teachers who move from one 
district to another would be considered transfers. 

The research in this area suggests the main reason these, teachers /eturn :c the field is 
economk: in nature (Sieracke, 1990). Other factors were the enrollment of imr voung 
children into school and a desire to return to a challenging prcfe3Sion. Trar.dfening teachers 
usually rekDcate because the primary wage earner has made a professional move. Data suggests 
that this older pool of teachers is very restricted geographically. 

The reserve pool of teachers contributing to the returning teachers source is composed of 
an active reserve pool (teachers actively seeking employment in education) and an inactive 
reserve pool (qualified teachers who are not searching for educational positions). This inactive 
pool has less probability of returning to the field for numeroMS reasons (e.g., employment in 
other professions, family responsibilities, chotoe not to teach, and/or discontinuation of job 
search). 

Teachers Newly Trained ln>StatQ 

Newly prepared teachers provide a necessary source. The importance of this source is 
that it will contribute, in time, to the reserve pool, as well as provkJe immediate nev^ hires. 
This is probably the best source of new teachers which ca*' be effectively increased, resulting in 
the reduction of the need to hire unqualified teachers. 

The difficulty of using the number of newly prepared teachers alone to project the 
supply of personnel available to fill open positions is that a large proportion of these new 
trainees do not actually secure emptoyment in the state that prepared them. Some leave the 
state to teach, while others rear children or woric outside the field of education. When 
projecting the availability of newly prepared personnel, this initial attrition must be corrected 
by using only the proportion of newly prepared te^ers who secure teaching positions in their 
O state. The proportion of newly trained teachers available is obtained by dividing the total 
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number of certifications earned by teachers who secure employment in the state programs by 
the. total number of teachers trained in that certilication category (see Figure. 3). 

The probability of employment increases for those who earn multiple certifications, 
since they can teach. in more than one fiald. Thus, the employment proportion for a given field 
fs Increased by those who are also teaching in some alternative area. The procedure described in 
Figure 3 in.effect converts tho certifications earned to a head count projection of teachers who 
are empioyed. The accuracy of the ^irojection is based on the stability of the pupil population, 
consistent leveJs of taachar-^preparation, and other related variables. lyiany of the newly hired 
teachars vrtio were prepared several years prior to securing theilr first teaching employment 
are included in these proiections, making the data a lifetime employment projection in a state's 
public schools. 

RGURE3 



PROPORTION OF NEWLYTRAINS) TEACHERS 



SINGLE CERTIFICATION 



Number of Inexperienceri fiew Hires Trained 

In-State bv Destanated vJertiffcation 

Number of Teachers Trained in the State 
Previp'js Year by Designated Certification 
Categoiy 



MULTIR£ CERTIRCATION 

Number of Inexperienced Newly Hired in 
Designated Categories and Alternate 
Certiffcations Trained In-State by 
Certiffcation Ca t egories 



Proportion of Newly 
Trained Teachers Who 
Secure Positions in 
Designated Category 
In-State 



Number of Teachers Trained in tt^r ate 
Previous Year by Designated Cen.. . ation 
Category 



Proportion of Newly 
Trained Teachers Who 
Secure Teaching 
Positions In-State 



ProieotIrM tha Niimt^f T^f Tiifflrf 

The number of taachers needed in the future is directly related to projected enrollments, 
o^^eache^s. an-J any program changes that might impact on the education of children 
(pi^iWeacher ratios, expanded Idndergarten. etc.). Knowledge about the anticipated variance 
in the above factors is necessary for an accurate projection of teacher need. Rgure 4 shows the 
ftlS^Si "^-"^ ^^^^ enrollment changes and attrition in determining 
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RGURE 4 



[Total of Currently w Attrition ) 
\Empfoyed Teachers ^ Projection j 



PROJECTING FUTURE TEACHER NEEDS 




Projected 
Enrollment 



X 



Current Pupil/ 
Teacher Ratio 



rlr4r 



Needsd 
Teachers 
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States that cto not have availsd}^ attrition data can still project teacher need by using the 
nKKfrfied procedure shown in Ftgure 5- KnoWledQo sbout any factors which might change in the 
future can easily be included by modifying these procedures. 

RGURE5 



PROJECTING RJTURETEACHER NEEiDS BfiSED ON NEW HIRES MODEL 

New Hires _t [ Proiected Current Pupil/] Needed 

Current Year \ \ Enrollment A Teacher Ratio / Teachers 
V Change J 

The ProisctfafLQf^ddakDQal Needed Teacher Trainees 

States that elect to address the te^er shortage by supporting procedures that will 
increase the number of teachers being prepared can follow a, procedure that will give a rough 
projection of additional teachers needed. This can be done by relating the proportion of newly 
prepared tes^^hers who secure teaching positions to the needed additional teachers as datemnined 
by the number of newly issued emergency licenses in that certi^^tion category. By simply 
dividlr ^ the number of new emergency licenses issued by the proportion of newly prepared 
teac^jfs who secure teachirig positions in the state^ the number of a&iitional teachers trained 
above current teveis will be (Stained. Th^ procedure is shown in {Figure 6. This approach will 
not projea the number of addrtipnal teaci needed unless there is a shortage of teachers 
indicated by issuance of new emergency licenses. 

RGURE6 



PROJECTION OF ADOmONAL NEEDED TEACHER TRAINEES 

Number of New Hires on Fmergency License Additional Needed 

Proportion of Newly Trained Teachers Who ^ZZ Teacher Education 
Secure Teaching Posittons in the State Graduates 



There are several serious limitations in projecting teacher needs by only relating the 
number of teachers being prepared to the number of newly issued emergency licenses. The 
isolation of some rural areas, may make it very difficult to attract testers when there are 
limited professional employment opportunities for their spouses. The fields of special education 
with low incidence handicapping conditions (visually impaired, hearing impaired, severely 
handicapped) are very restricted by this geographical barrier. Also, not ail emergency licenses 
may reflect ^11 time teacher needs, f^ut rather a temporary or isolated teacher problem. 

Rationale for Variables Induded In the Modal 

The most frequently identified concern contributing to the shortage of teachers is the 
high attrition rate. Recent research in this area shows this to be a declining factor in the 
shortage of teachers. Generally, states that have accurate longitudinal data in this area show a 
steady decrease in the attrition rate. The high attrition rate |r» special education can, in part, be 
attributed to the younger age of the teachers in this field. This fact will contribute to a 
O X)ntinuing future decline of teacher attrition in special education. 
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Research done by Metzke (1988) indicates many factors relevant to teacher attrition 
{administrative support, raising a family, quality of preparation, cum^Jlar independence, 
etc.) This, In part, reflects itja support society provides to public education. Consioaring this 
data, the total educational em/lronment vwuld need to be altered lo further reduce attrition. The 
manipulation of this environmsnt would require a change in societal values. 

Another approach that is frequently considered in rct'udng the shortage of teachers is to 
increase the supply of experienced teachers returning ;o the field. It is wsll recognized that 
education is a female-dominated profession and many teachers teud to leave the field while 
canng for young childrsn, and return as their family matures (Sieracke, 1990). This pool of 
expsnenced teachers makes up a considerable proportion of newiy hired teachers in many 
states. There are several characteristics of this source of newly hired teachers. First, they are 
restricted geographtoally since the returning teacher is generally not the primary family wage 
earner. Second, certification changes can inhibit theii ^e-employment. T.iird. increases in 
this pool of experienced teachers Is dependent on the continued preparation of new teachers 
These factors suggest that in fields with a shortage of personnel the mos: viable solution is the 
preparation of addittona? personnel. 

Several standards, including teacher cer fication and raising pupil/teacher ratios 
relate to the shortage of teachers. To reduce th^>,effect of these variables would only reduce the 
qualhy of education. The reduction of these standaras was, therefore, not recommended 

Strengths of the Nbw Hirpg fyf^rfpi 

The strength of the new hires analysis for projecting personnel needs is that it provides 
the opportunity to approach the solution of t)?6 teacher shortage with procedures that fit a given 
state's potential for attracting teachers. Thf; is very critical to states that secure the majo ity 
of their teachers from other states. This procedure also provides a comprehensive picture c\ 
the sourtras of potential new hires. An additional strength of this approach is that it requires 
limited data to accurately project its teachar needs. 

'/he value of the procedures prssanted in this chapter is tiiat they provide a degree of 
objectivity in measuring personnel needs, a format to increase the understanding of the sources 
Of personnel, and a comparison between different program areas in the field of education. 

Addressing Thft Prffhlf?'^ 

The reasons for some shortages of teachers in education need to be considered in order to 
find a realist solution to the problem. The large yearly decline, in tiie number of special 

mS'fo^^'hf P K^'^ T'J^^ PP'* ^^^'^ y®^^' ^« ^"^"y 'a^9« decline in the number of 
minority teachers being trained, and the population redistributions in some states all 
OHitnbute to this shorlage. Also the high attrition rate in some fields is a major contributing 
If f ^"^ ^' ^'"9'^ ^ea"stfe long-term solution to a teacher 

fn Sl',U°olS'^®n-f ^ °^ "^^ ^^^^^'^ ^"'"9 P^^P^^* with shortagesx and 

to train teachers -.villing to serve in geographtoal areas that are in need. This would -ake 

follfi^H^^H"'^ "^""^ b"*' expand the source of new 

teachers for the reserve tesacher pool. 

perceived approach to reduce Uie shortage of teachers is to reduce attrition 
w ! Z . °^ female teachers will, in all probability, remain high 

due to family commitments. This will be a more complex problem since the quality of the 
teaching environment will need to be improved to have a signifi-jant impact on the current 
attrition rates. 

?f/«^""ient of personnel from out-of-state may only increase the shortage of 

Sl'';.^'! ''''' ^''"^"'^ ^'^^'"'"9 An additfonai llmitatfon is that the 

soluhon to the teachar shortage for some states cannot be resolved by simply increasing the 
n'jmber of teachers being prepared. ■"i-'Bds.ing me 

Special education areas with low incidence handicapping conditions (visually impaired. 
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hearing impaired, and severely handfoappsd) face unique problems in securing qualified 
teachers. Similar problems exist for specialty subject teachers and those fields with low pupil 
enrollment (physics, foreign languages, etc.). The geographical Isolation of the majority of 
these programs limits the availability of teachers who are . restricted by family commitments. 
Small -districts ca« r.>e reluctant to hire a qualified teacher who will serve only a few students. 
The proW&m cannot simply be resolved by preparing more teachers for these fields unless these 
new trainees will kx^te in the specifiO' district with a need. The answers to resolving the 
iGacher shortage in low incidence areas and specialty subje&J flRldr are far more complex than 
'm ether educational areas. 

Concli»sion 

The Information presented in this manual delineates procedures to determine personnel 
needs by cartificatlon area and identifies the potential .sources of teachers that could resolve 
teadier shortages In spedfied eiducaticnar areas. Continued research Is needed on how to attract 
teachers back to the profession, and ways to Increase the number of personnel trained in 
shortage areas. Considering the decreasing numbers of newly trained teachers In select fields 
and the high attrition rate in special tJducation and urban areas, it seems logical that efforts 
must be made to improve the teaching environment while also increasing the recmitment of new 
trainees. At present, the new hires model appears to be the rnost viable one to measure the 
criticaJ shortage of teachers In select Mds and geographical areas. 
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CHAPTER iii 
APPUCATION OF THE PERSONNEL 
ASSESSMENT PROCEDURES 

r^«.. JI^„l!f '^^^P^o" 0' data coilecUon procedures and examples of how 

S SL^wf;?'^"^'f P*?^"'^ ^^^"^"^ assessment process are. to a large 
^T.^^^^ ^ data that can be analyzed by computer. The examples used In this 
^Z^^^^r^ P"'"""** ^ states in the federal CSPD project The 

Slr^L^tm^:? ,f '^ZV^l^^ ^-^^^ ^"^^ P^^^' °' infomfat Ion's 
com&;uity. This loss compensated for by a larger proportion of the examples from the state 
of Wisconsin where all phases of the model were Implemented. 

■SgUICQS of Nflwiv Hired Tflachojs 

himrf SSL^.?!!^^ ^'^^"^ ^ establishing a computer-generated file of all the newlv 
hired teachers for the current school year. The use of a state's certification and emD ovmrnt 

eSe^T^??W irr^ ^'"P"^ ^TSfspSruS^^^^ 

!nS ^'^ ' data needed to assess teacher nee^ This 

analysis can be expanded to. result In a comprehensive profile of ne«^r^ lea^^^^^^ 

STf' ^P^"^'"' °" infotmatlon .available In the compu terX! ^iiT p ov?de d^^^^^ 

TABLE 1 

1 989 TAaV OF NEW SPECIAL EDUCATION TEACHERS HIRED IN AU8AMA 



TEACHING 
CATEGORY 

MUdLD 

ED 

LO 

0RTH<3HI 
Adaptiva PE 
Eari^Ed. 
HI 

Osstf-BIInd 

VHcndia^psd 

MR-ED 

MR-TR 

MR-PR 

SI 

MH 

Homsbound 
TOTAL 



ALABAMA ALABAMA 
TRAINED -mAINSD 
HIRES WnHOUT HIRES WTTH 
EXPBRIENCE EXPERIENCE 



0 


2 


0 


21 


17 


10 


11 


29 


28 


0 


3 


0 


0 


0 


0 




4 


2 


2 


S 


4 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


4 


27 


32 


14 


8 


9 


1 


3 


2 


2 


4 


7 


8 


6 


3 


4 


0 


0 


0 


87 


113 


73 



NEW HIRES 
TEACHERS NOT MEETING 
TRAINED CERTIFICATION 
OUT^^ATE STANDARDS 

8 
43 
96 
2 

7 
7 
0 
0 
2 
35 
S 
5 
2 
5 
1 

218 



Source: CSPD SpedaJ Project Report (Uurftzen, 1989) 

for ropoX'T^d'aS"''' ^^'^ ^« ''^'^ W'-^"^'"' ^^o-'ng a different format 
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TABLE 2 

mWSR OF NEW TEACHERS HIRED IN WISCONSIN 







Wiscomin 

. Tiadms 
TrsyiftcRnQ 


Wlscom^ 

C w n fi rTai «i ri^rl 

T«tchM 


Cut<^f*Stat9 

Without 
ExpGn6nc9 


C^t-cf*Stata 

T09Ch<HS 

with 

ExpQHiOfKM 


Totai 
Tsadiors 




AAA iAft$L\ 




«Wo (SC%) 


lUI (/%) 


Ida (11%) 


44Qe 


SECONOAAY EDUCATION 
















lit /iC9ilL\ 




w ( iUtv) 


VJ \V%) 


J (lu%j 


29 


9lfV9iK flirt TIM P^M^wwU^ 




4 \ iVTliI 


lo (oi%) 


4 (1U%) 


9 (19%) 


il4 

42 


220*235, 293*299 


IT tAtWA 
1 / (4U7»J 




7 /1AM.\ 


Q (v%) 


3 (7%) 


43 


250*28$ Sdiintia/ 






8 (14%) 


9 (10%) 


9 (15%) 


59 


^00 Sifi 

City woiinvo yv^Siv w iwiX 


A9 




29 (18%) 


14 (9%) 


31 (20%) 


154 


OI9*Oi/ nvsoviQ 


2U (ZiTb) 


IO (19%) 


33 (34%) 


3 (3%) 


22 (23%) 


96 




45 (g3%) 


iW (13%) 


31 (23%) 


20 (15%) 


23 (17%) 


137 






^ (3%) 


7 (23%) 


1 (3%) 


10 (33%) 


30 


400^Matf) 


S6 (52%) 


12 (11%) 


22 (21%) 


8 (7%) 


9 „(8%) 


107 








1 (9W%) 


0 (0%) 


1 (dO%) 


2 


500^15 Uki^ 




zz n«^) 


43 (25%) 


21 (12%) 


27 (16%) 


169 


S30-53S Phv Ed 




O \9%) 


41 (3Z%) 


7 (5%) 


10 (8%) 


129 


<^ Art* 






31 (2o%) 


3 (3%) 


3 (7%) 


118 






11 /I 

11 (ll7«) 


* 24 (247«) 


7 (7%) 


13 (13%) 


99 




CA /Al^\ 


* 12 nz%) 


29 (20%) 


5 (5%) 


6 (6%) 


98 


SECONOAAY TOTAL 


539 (41%) 


173 (13%) 


315 (24%) 


99 (8%) 


183 (14%) 


1312 


SPECIAL EDUCATION 














805 Hiring OfsabHltto 


1 (25%) 


0 (0%) 


1 (25%) 


0 (0%) 


2 (50%) 


4 


806, 807. 310 
K/tentil Rttankkln 


41 (45%) 


14 (15%) 


12 (13%) 


9 (10%) 


15 (17%) 


91 


806 Sailyaiidhood£EN 


24 (41%) 


8 (14%) 


15 (26%) 


3 (5%) 


8 (14%) 


58 


811 Liimmo Oitsbifilta 


31 (43%) 


30 (15%) 


44 (23%) 


8 (3%) 


28 (15%) 


189 


820 Sptidi 4 Lanquaqt 


21 (27%) 


14 (18%) 


29 (37%) 


2 (3%) 


13 (16%) 


79 


825 Viwai:OiiQbj«tta * 


0 (0%) 


0 (0%) 


0 (0%) 


0 (0%) 


3(100%) 


3 


830 Emottonai 0(stK«t^nc» 


85 (57%) 


10 (7%) 


22 (15%) 


i (3%) 


28 (19%) 


149 


SPECIAL EO TOTAL 


253 (44%) 


78 (13%) 


123 (21%) 


24 (4%) 


97 (17%) 


573 


oUgorfM ol 
Soinm not abcnw 


141 (25%) 


50 (9%) 


237 (43%) 


27 (ff%) 


100 (18%) 


555 


GRAI^ TOTAL 


1601 (42%) 


457 (12%) 


931 (2«%)l 251 (7%) 


535 (14%) 


3825 



Source: Wisconsin Teacher Supply and DemarKl Project, 1990 

• Percwrtagw for Visual DIsabtllty are not relevant dus to tha fact that Wisconsin has not trained 
teachsni in this araa for many years. 

•^«f catagoHos of licansss not above' inetudM individuals with certiflcatlon that do not involve 
dfrMt daas room responsitxnties: Coaching Athlatics (540). Occupational Therapy (812), Health 
Occupatians (911), School Counselor (968), and Supen^scr of CouseWng and GukJanca (968) 
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Newly hired Teachers Prepared In-State 

The Important source for evaluating the impact of a state's teacher preparation 
prograrfts on the supply of teachers is the number of new teachers trained in-state without 
previous oxperience. It should be noted that this in-state newly trained teacher category 
Includes all hires who have no previous experience evi.. if they completed their 
preparation several years prior to their first employment. 

The most efficient method of obtaining this information is to identify the teachers 
prepared In-state from the computer-generated file of newly hired teachers. The 
contribution of teachers to the state by each teacher training institution can be identified 
In mos\ states. 

Teachers Trained Out-of-State 

This data can usually be obtained on the certification file of newly employed teachers. 
SEAS with a more complete data file can identify the spedfic state and/or training 
Institutions which provide the largest number of their out-of-state, newly hired teachers. 
The data from the analysis of states that have complied this Infonriation indicates that the 
maiorily of newly hired teachers trained out-of-state come from adjacent states. 

Experienced Teachers Returning or Transferring 

This source of newly hired teachers in many states contributes up to 50% of the newly 
employed ieachers. Personnel includes teachers coming from the reserve pool of 
experienced teachers and those transfsrring within the state. 

Teacher mobility within a state does not impact on the overall supply of teachers, but 
It Is a variable thai needs to be considered if some geographical areas gain teachers at the 
expense of others. The SEA teacher employment- record ft-om the previous year can be 
compared to the data file of newly hired teachers to obtain this information. 



Numl>9r of Teachers Not Fully Certified in the Appropriate Field of Educafion Who Are 
Employed on an Emergency License. 

The number of teachers employed in each state who are not fully certified is one 
measure of a .eacher shortage. Since there are so many different ternis used to identify 
teachers who are not fully certified, this manual refers to this type of teaching approval 
as emergency license. The administrative unit in the SHA responsible for certification 
should be able to provide this Information. 

The number of emergency licenses issued over a period of years should be included so 
that trends can be ide.itlfied. The data will provide inforrjatton about the specific 
certification areas whicn have the greatest r^znt for teachers. 

It Is also Important to include a description of the stcte policy and/or guidelines on the 
issuance of emergency licenses. States should, for their own informatfon. identify the 
number of teachers on emergency licenses who earn full certification each year. This 
information provides Insight into the efficacy of issuing emergency licenses to meet the 
demand for teachers in fields of critical shortage. See Table 3 for an examp! j of this data. 

STEPS IN DATA CXDLLECTION 

t. Search the SEA computer data bare to provide/ informatfon on the total number of 
emergency licenses issued by each certification category for the prevfous school year. 
Aiso, report the informatfon fro».i prevfous years to Identify trends In teacher needs. 
The data, if possible, should provide a comparison of emergency licenses issued in all 
areas of education. 

2. Search the data base to provide the number of new (issued for the first time) 

emergency Ifoenses issued by certlflcatfon category for the previous year. This data is 
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a Vital part of the procedure to project teacher shortages related to training needs. 
3* Provide a statement of the state policy and/or guidelines on the issuance of emergency 

licenses. ^ 
4. Provide a conoplete explanation regarding spedfic reasons the fields with an adequate 

supply of teachers utilize emergency licenses (e.g.* magnet schools with emphasis 

areas siich as fine arts needing special expertise). Identify fields not having an 

adequate supply of teachers. 

TABLE 3 

NEVVLYHiREDTEACH£i^(>l B4ERGENCYLICE^ 





Wisconsin 


Out-of-state 






Hiras With 
Exparienca* 


Hiras Without 
Experience 


Hires With 
Experience 


Hires Wthoul 
Experience 


Total 

Mqvv Mlrss 

I^W»W 1 111 WW 


CollV WllllVlllUUU 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


civiiivnimiy cu. \i\*o/ 


21 


33 


8 


5 


6 7 




2 


1 


0 


0 


<s 

0 


nOlTni CwlXICXniCS 


1 


1 


0 


0 




Tarh PH /fndii^trial Art^ 


1 


0 


0 


0 


1 




1 


0 


0 


0 


1 


Enalish/Jour/Soaech 


-0 


2 


0 


2 


4 


Readinci 


3 


1 1 


4 


1 


19 


Foraion Lanauaae 


2 


7 


4 


0 


13 


Enaffsh as 2nd Lanmiace 


§ 


6 


7 




1 8 


Math 


0 


1 


1 


0 


2 


Driver/Safety B± 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


Music^ 


1 


0 


2 


0 


3 


Physical Ed. 


1 


2 


0 


0 


3 


Art 


0 


0 


• 0 


0 


0 


Sdonca 


2 


6 


. 0 


2 


1 0 


Social Studies 


1 


6 


0 


0 


7 


Kearino Disability 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


MentaJ iRata/dation 


2 


3 


s 


4 


1 4 


Eariy Childhood: EEN 


6 


2 


1 


0 


9 


Leamina DIaabilltv 


2? 


16 


3 


3 


48 




1 


? 


0 




6 


Visual^ Oisabilift^ \ 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


Emotional Olsturbanca 


37 


26 


9- 


2 


74 


Librarian. 


3 


1 


0 


0 


4 


Other 


7 


41 


1 


3 


52 


TOTAL 


123 


168 


45 


24 ' 


360 



* Inc^dss cartiilcation codes 806 and 807 



" Tha data doM not indude w>k) tnmsferred within a district and had to otjtain an etn^sncy license for 
thfe now po^tk^. 

Source: Wisconsin Teacher Supply/Demand Project (Lauritzen, 1930) 



NUf-nbar of Teacher Certifitallons Eamp.J Yeariv bv Tft-s chers in Training Institiittnnfi 

Infbrmatiori on the supply of newly prepared teachers can be used In conjunction with 
other Information to project the personnel available to provide instruction, it is important to 
collect coiims in this area yeariy so that both short-term and tongltudinal data are available. 

The irrformatlon about the number of new certifications granted by the institutions of 
higher ecftjcatlon Is best obtained directly from each teacher training program. Both public and 
Ypjlvate Institutions are sent a letter raciuesting the number of ail new certifications earned by 
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teachers during the period from July 1 to June 30 of each year. These dates provide consistency 
aross stctss. Those institutions which do not respond by the deadline indicated in the cover 
letter are tstephoned to remind them of the importance of this information. 

Some states have contracted with one of the IHEs in their state for this information. This 
uJtsJde aqsricy may be in a better position to cooperatively collect this information. Many states 
require the reportijs o* th?^ data on a regular basis. 

The ln.ormatlon is reported by institution and certification category. States can use their 
own nomenclature in reporting the Info/rnatlon. Teachers com'^leting more than one 
certifJcatton In education, are counted for each certification category completed during the period 
from July 1 to June 30. States may want to ^bovf both undergraduate and graduate level 
training for their own information. Table 4 gives an example of how the number of teachers 
completing eligibility for certification In Michigan can be reported. 

TABLE 4 

SPECIAL EDUCATION CERTIFICATE ENDORSEMENTS 
RECOI^/BWlENDgD BY EDUCATIONAL INSTmjTIONS 
1988-89 



Edocaiiof«I 

Instlusdons 


tlO>t30 
SA 


140 

SE 


150 
SM 


160 
SL 


170 
SK 


180 
SC 


290 
SB 


280 
SH 


193 
SV 




CcmnI MI Uotv. 


31 


31 


0 


0 


1 




13 


1 


0 


78 


Easteni M! Unh. 


53 


61 


12 


16 


2 


1?. 


24 


12 


0 


192 


Gf. Vtllcy St Col. 


48 


44 


25 


15 


0 


4 


0 


0 


0 


136 


KopoCoikgo 


0 


6 


17 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 




Madonna Col tege 


0 


0 


4 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


4 


MinrfmvoColkte 


3 


9 


5 


0 


0 


1 


1 


0 


0 


19 


MIchigsi SL Univ. 


34 


24 


6 


8 


6 


1 


19 


1 


0 


99 


NtTavethCbUe^ 


0 


0 


9 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


9 


Noa\cniMIUntv. 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


OtkbndUoivcnity 


4 


5 


13 


1 


1 


0 


1 


0 


4 


2? 


UmY.ofDetiott 


0 


5 


4 


0 


0^ 


0 


0 


0 


0 


9 


WtywSuticUniY. 


39 


7 


17 


0 


4 


31 


3 


31 


0 


132 


Western MI Univ. 


42 


36 


6 


2 


2 


5 


6 


5 


6 


110 


Others (Mkhfgtti) 


12 


0 


4 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


16 


MiailGAN 
TOTALS 


2<< 


228 


122 


42 


16 


55 


67 


50 


10 


dSC 


Other States 


88 


23 


41 


15 


2 


0 


26 


0 


0 


197 


ALL STATKS 


S$4 


253 


163 


57 


18 


55 


93 


50 


10 


1,053 



ItaapftmMm K^mma^Mm from MIcMgaii Insdmkm for mM cet^tkMc enciownienu in 1988^^ 
togJ S^ to«R^^ frocn ooiHir-state teacher traMos irsstktidoat total 197; of the 
rand toca! manher, 354 or 33^% for ccftin^ 
mcatt%tmpyred(SA). 

Er|c^"*^* Michigan Department of Education (Banter & Gomez, 1990) 
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The Analysis Followed in Assessing Personnel Needs 

There is not one simple mathematical model whicn can relate existing sources of data to 
accurately project personnel needs in a field as unpredictable as education. The value of the 
following analysis is its contribution to the knowledge abou^ the employability of teachers in a 
given state. When the data from these procedures are synthesized, a relatively accurate 
projection of the personnel needs in education can be made. 



A. Proportion of Newly Trained Teachers Employed 

The rationale for this procedure is described on page 9 in Chapter 2. The 
procedure to determine the proportion of teachers who secure their initial 
employment in state public scfiocis is to divide the number of newly hired teachers 
trained in the state by the total number prepared in the state the previous year (see 
Rgure 3, page 9). An example of this analysis is shown in Tabia 5. 

A prospective teacher can obtain an estimate of his/her chance of employment 
in the public schools by examining the information presented in Table 5. This 
projection is obtained for teachers in the designated certification by dividing the 
number of newly hired, inexperienced teachers by the number of new certifications 
earned the previous year. Since many teachers often cam multiple certification, this 
increases their probability of employment. Thus, the employment proportion for a 
given field is increased by those who are teaching in some altemative area. It is not 
within the scope of this report to provide the employment prospects for each different 
combination of multiple certifications a person could earn. The data in Table 5, 
column 4 indicates the average in employability of all teachers in that field, including 
those with multiple certiflcat^n. Multiple certification In some areas clearly 
increases a teacher's employability. 

The accuracy of these projections is based on the stability of the pupil 
populatbn and consistent levels of teacher preparation. Yearly fluctuations in either 
the number of certificattons earned or the number of newly hired teachers will impact 
on these projections. This table does provide a comparison between the employment 
opportunities in the different areas of education. It is important to note that the data 
in Table 5 represents newly hired teachers who received their preparation prior to 
June 1989. Many of the newly hired teachers who were prepared several years prior 
to their flrsi employment are included in this projection. Thus, the projection in 
TaJble 5 is actually lifetime employment prospects assuming the current level of 
teacher preparation remains constant and the number of newly hired, inexperienced 
teachers is stable. 

A total of 71 newly hired inexperienced teachr.rs were identifled as being hired 
in specific subject fields which were not clearly differentiated by elementary/ 
secondary level. For instance, a spedalized math teacher in a 6-8 middle school was 
recorded in the math category and a music teacher with both elementary and secondary 
certification was included under the music category. 

The "Comparison of Employment Proportions for Teacher Securing Their First 
Teaching Position 1990'' is cnly one approach to present the teacher supply/demand 
picture. The actual projection of teacher needs is so complex that a simple formula 
alone can lead to errors of interpretation unless related variables are considered, """he 
following are important factors that need to be considered to accurately understand 
Table 5: 

1 ) Many teachers in the certification area of eariy childhood (general 
education and special education) are employed by agencies who do not fall 
under the jurisdiction of the public schools. This fact an signinflcantly 
suppress the employment projections in Table 5. 

Pl£ - 23 
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TABLES 

COMPARISON OF EfvlPljOYMB^ PROPORTION FOR TEACH 
SECURING THEIR RRST TEACHING POSITION 1990 



TEACHING RELO 



ELEMCHTARY 
SMMntvy Ed 

(I00«lim 




TOTAL S<»gCtAL gPUCATtOH 

S«« Appendix A far ttvT ternHii far compwing dati on mts laU* 

' Indudcd are 71 tMctMn In mkfcS* school positions 

~Tt» pwc«nt>gM axcMdng 100% IncitcatM tlw the numtMr of 

ti«tfr« wwwtf «p«l«i« «c««to th« numijw' Of 
pravfowi yaer. 

SottfCK Wisconsin Supply and Qmmk Prejact, 1980 



of nawty hirad 
taacners ttw 



ERIC 



24 



1 9 



2 ) Remedial readir^ requirements specify that the tep^her must have other 
teaching certification. A number of teachen^ entering this field are 
experienced teachers transferring within a s.sriooi distdct who would not 
show up In as new hires on this analysis, thus, the needier teachers in 
this field can be more accurateiy projected by other analysis, such as 
emergency Kcenses and placement office data. 

3 ) SpedcdxediKStion has large numbers cr teachers being employed on 
emei^gency licenses (i.e., emotional, disturbance and learning disabilities)- 
A number of these teachers have experience outside of special education and 
consequently do not show up in the category of newly hired teachers without 
experience. A correction has been m^ in Tables 2 and 5 by including 
these te^ers with the newly hired teachers without experience so their 
empioyability prospects are not suppressed by this factor. 

The information presented in Table 5 provides prospective teachers with an 
estimate of their chances of employment in tha state's public schools. This 
employment projection can also be an estimate of the.oversupply of teachers in fields 
with I6;v' employment proportions. 

It is possible to compare the employment opportunities among the different 
teaching fields in education. Many of these individuals often work as substitute 
teachers, teadier aides, or outside the field of education, prior to their first teaching 
position. The data showing how many years that elapsed prior to their first 
employment in public schools can be determined 

A number of factors need to be considered when interpreting the data found in 
Table 5. Private schools mcy employ a portion of the newly trained teachers. 
Although data regarding the number of teachers employed in private schools are 
usually not available, projections can be made. These projections are accomplished by 
estimating average pupii/teacher ratios and attrition rates in relation to the total 
private school population; Also, placement office data may provide some measure of 
the employment opportunities in privata.schools (see Table 12). Some fields have 
better employment opportunities outside of education which can result in a low 
proportion seeking teaching positions. 
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B. Projectfon Based on Emergency Licenses 

The educational fiekfe with a serious shortage of teachers will probably have a 
dIsproportlOiiatB number of emergency licenses. . .le number of emergency licenses 
issued Is a strong measure of additional teachers diat need to be trained becijse this 
figtse reflects the number of teachers needed' In addition to teachers hired from 
oui-of-state, teachers returning to the field, and ihQ Impact of the newly trained^ 
In-state teachers from previous years. Even with tne contribution of these sources to 
the ranks of newly hired teachers, there may be a shortage of personnel as Is 
demonstrated by the number of new emergency licenses Issued. It may be difficult to 
Increase the number of teachers available frcnj out-of-state and the number of 
returning teachers since factors such as family unity and economics determine their 
availability to the profession. 

The procedure followed Is to re'ate the proportion of newly prepared teachers 
who secure teaching positloris in the state (see Rgure 3) to the additional teachers 
needed as detennined by the number of newly Issued emergency licenses. By dividing 
the number of emergency licenses issued the previous year by the proportion of newly 
prepared teachers who secure teaching positions In the state, the number of additional 
trainees needed will be projected. An example of this procedure can be found in Rgure 
6 on page 11. This procedure will not project the number cf teachers needed unless 
there Is a shortage of teachers Indicated by the issuance of new emergency licenses. 

Many factors must be considered In estimating the number of teacher trainees 
needed to eliminate the need for emergency licenses. The proportion of newly trained 
teachers must be interpreted on the premise that teachers could secure employment If 
they desired It If there Is an overproduction of teachers In certain categories, then 
the projected employment ratio cannot be used to calculate teacher need; no need 
exists. When using this data to detemilne teacher needs, the projected employment 
ratio is affectec* by many variables. The geographical isolation of children with low 
incidence handicapping conditions (e.g., visual impairments, severe hanc^icaps) 
restricts the flexibility of a teacher In securing employment in his/her area of 
prep,ifatton. The restrictive nature of certification standards In some areas of 
education limits the availability of teachers trained ou*-of-state and can, to an ext*>ct, 
limit positions available tr t^wse trained In-state. Ak the oversupply of teachers In 
a category will greatly reduce the proportion who can find employment in this field. 

TABl£6 

ADOmONALTEACHER EDUCATION GRADUATES NEEDED TC MEET 
ANTICIPATED PROGRAM NEED IN MICHIGAN, 1986-87 



Temporary Approvals Additional New 

(Emergency Licenses) Proportion Graduates Needed 

Mental Retardation 25 / 70% - 35 

Emotional DIsturtjance 30 / 59% - 5^ 

Learning Disabilities 165 / 43% r 344 

PO"^' 0 / 55% = 0 



Source: Federal CSPD Special Project (Laudtzen, 1989) 




1 ) There Is a severe shortage of newly prepared teacl??'s for children with 

learning disabilities. 
2 ) There is a moderate shortage of newly prepared teachers for students with 

0£^ 
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mental retardation and emotional disturbances. 
3) There is reiat!ve!y need for nev^ prepared teachers for students 
with physical and other health impairments. 

Longitudinal Data to Identify Trends 

The use of a s^arate computer file of newiy hired teachers can easily be 
replicated on a yearly basis to provide valuable information on changing employment 
trends* Changes in birth rat^ will be reflected as soon as children reach elementary 
grades. Changes in h^h school grsduadon requirements v^*ll be reflected by increases 
or decreases in specific subject fields, as will legislative mandates impacting on 
certain training fields. Table 7 provides a summary of this information. 

TABLE? 

hOJMBER OF NEWLY HIRED TEACHERS OVER A FOUR YEAR TIME SPAN 



ELEMENTARY 
EDUCATION 
100-183 EL (K-8) 

SECONDARY EDUCATION 
200 Agriculture 
210*26 Mon» Economics 
220-235, 293-299 

Technofogy Edt^tion 
250-285 Business/ 

Distributive Education 
300. 310, 320, 325. 

Eng/Jotim/Speech 
315-317 Rsading 
350*390 Forefgn Language 
395 English as a 

Second Lanjpii^e 
400-430 Math 
4;50-45S Drivers Ed/ 

Safety Educatfon 
50O-SI5 Music 
530-536 Phy. Ed. 
550 Art 

600-637 Scisnco 
700-761 ScdaJ Studies 
SECONDARY TOTAL 

SPECIAL EDUCATION 
805 Hsarii^ Disability 
806, 807, 810 

Mental Retardation 
808 Earty Ch!kihood:EEN 
811 learning Disability 
820 Speech and Language 
825 Visual Disability 
830 Emotional Disturbance 
SPECIAL EDUCATION TOTAL 

GRAND TOTAL 



1986-87 1987-88(change} 1988-89(chaj^G) 1989*gO(chaPSt}) 



1165 


1293 


(+128) 


1347 


(+54) 


1385 


(+38) 


31 


26 


(-5) 


35 


(+9) 


29 


(-6) 


62 


50 


(-12) 


30 


(-20) 


42 


(+12) 


38 


33 


(-5) 


26 


(-7) 


43 


(+17) 


54 


70 


(+16) 


51 


(-19) 


59 


(+8) 


139 


134 


(-5) 


136 


(+2> 


154 


(+18) 


76 


67 


(-9) 


69 


(+2) 


96 


(+27) 


83 


84 


(+1) 


104 


(+20) 


137 


(*33) 


1 1 


14 


(+3) 


•18 


(+4) 


30 


(+12) 


108 


101 


(-7) 


96 


(-5) 


107 


(+11) 


3 


8 


(+5) 


9 


(+1) 


2 


(-7) 


171 


181 


(+10) 


185 


(+4) 


169 


(-16) 


87 


98 


(+11) 


119 


(+21) 


129 


(+10) 


61 


82 


(+21) 


112 


(+30) 


118 


(+6) 


80 


83 


(+3) 


71 


(-12) 


99 


(+28) 


91 


89 


(-2) 


79 


(-10) 


98 


(+19) 


1095 


1120 


(+25) 


1140 


(+20) 


1312 


(+172) 


6 


6 


(0) 


8 


(+2) 


4 


(-4) 



139 
47 

174 
74 
2 

168 
610 



134 
47 

168 
78 
2 

168 
601 



(-5) 
(0) 

(-8) 

(+-♦) 
(0) 
(0) 

(-9) 



85 
46 
156 
83 
3 

169 
550 



(-49) 

(-1) 
(-10) 
(+5) 

(+1) 
(+1) 
(-51) 



91 
58 
189 
79 
3 

149 
573 



(+6) 
(+12) 
(+33) 

(-4) 
(0) 
(-20) 
(+23) 



2870 3014 (+144) 3037 (+23) 3270 (+233) 

Source: Wisconsin Teacher Supply/Demand Project (Lauritzen, 1990) ^ 
•0088 not include taachers on emargancy licansQs who transferred to a naw field within a district. 
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D. Proiecting Future Teacher Needs 

the number of teachers that will be needed In future years Is directly related to 
enrollment fluctuations. Statewide ehfollment projections can be used to provide an 
Indication of the number of teachers that will be needed. Table 8 shows these 
projections for elementary education In Wisconsin. 

TABLES 

PROJECTIONS FOR ELEMB>n"ARY EDUCATION 



534,651 546,808 553,495 557,929 559,691 




1989-90 1990-91 1991-92 1992-93 1993-94 



YEAFB 

E Number of Studetr-. 0 Number of Teachers 
Source: Wisconsin Teachrr Supply/Demand Project (Uuritzen, 1990) 

Those projections are based upon some assumptions. For elementary and 
^ndary education. It is assumed that the teacher/student ratio will remain constant 
Further, for any year, the attrition ^rate will be approximately 8%. Thus, for the 
1990-91 school year, 8% of the 17,998 projected number of elementary teachers 
will be new hires. Howeve.', there is some reason to believe that the 8% figure will 
show a declining frend, following the 1990-91 school year, after which Wisconsin's 
early retirement window vwll close. A figure near 6% might be anticipated. Similar 
factors might affect attrition and proje^lons in other states. 

For special education, the 1988-89 data Indicate that 8.69% of the total 
enrollment (pufalto and private) were served by special educators. This nercentage 
was awjlled to the five year projections. However, an Incfsass In the 8.69% figure 
might be expected due, in part, to the increasing proportion of children who are high 
nsk. In fact, the percentage of the total enrollment served by spaaal educators has 
been steadily Increasing. Thus, the 8.69% figure should be regarded as quite 
consen/ative. In the area of attrition, the field of special education has run ahead of 
regular edL-catlon. Given the current downward trend In spedal education attrition a 
figure of approximately 10% seems rea-sonabJe. Thus, 10% of the number of teachers 
projected for a given year would be newly hired teachers. 

A second example (Table 9) shows a similar projection for the state of 
California. 
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TABLE 9 
TOTALTEACHER DEMAND (FTEs) 
DUE TO ENROLLMENT GROWTH AND ATTRITION 



I 



I 




Total Method I 



TotalMethoil 



•86 86-87 87-88 88-89 89-90 90-91 91-92 92-93 93-94 94-95 

Year 



Siiniina(7 of Toul Demand Due 
to Grourth and Aitritlon 




Method I 


Method 2 


X-3 chiottgh 19S9-90 
9-12 (hxoagh 1989-90 
K-12 Oirough 1989-90 


69,102 
15,930 
85.032 


63.423 
13.914 
77J42 


K-3 thioagh 1994.95 
9-12 (hioagh 1994.95 
K-12 tfarcmgh 1994-95 


141J99 
41.761 
133J60 


123,346 
35.397 
159,743 



Omand Cue to Acoidoa 
OeijmdOue CO EmoUment 



State retirement records indicate that attrition has declined over the past seven years. 
Nonetheless, 77.6 percent of total demand through 1989-90 is due to attrition. Attrition and 
retirements were projected by two methods: 

1 . Using the mean of the annual rates of attrition for the last seven years from the state 
retirement data base (Method 1). 

2. Using the trend (from a linear regression) of these rates of attrition from the state 
retirement data ba?o (Method 2). 

9/- Source: PACE: Policy Analysis for California Education (Guthrie & Kirst, 1989) 



SuODlamental (nformaHon 

The model to assess personnel needs presented in this manual takes into account the 
variables that affect its market-generated outcomes. This '-jes not imply that factors such as 
teacher retirement, attrition, geographic restriction, and the support of educational prog^rams 
are not important in understanding the changes taking place in the field. This section will 
present the methodology for assessing select areas that impact on the market-gbnorated new 
hires model. 



A. Active Reserve Pool 

The active pool of teachers encompasses all the teacher candidates who are 
actively seeking empksyment in the field of education. Some states (e.g., Connecticut 
and California) include assessment of this pool in their supply/demand studies using 
suPv'sy.data. Another approach is to study the appltoatfons that are submitted to school 
districts when openings occur. The latter approach provides a variety of critical 
informatfon about the^supply of -teachers In any given area. For-example, Table 10 
contains data collected from applfcatfons for elementary teaching positions in a small 
suburban district in Texas. 



TABLE 10 

PRORLE OF TEXAS ELEMENTARY TEACHER APPUCATIONS 



DESCRIPTION 

23 Elementary 
Teaching Positfons 

114 Applicants 

73«Femjle 
41 »iMale 

49aln State 
65uOut of State 



DISTANCE FROM TRAINING INSTITUTION 
0 to 25 miles 26 to 50 miles Over 50 miles 

18 22 



DISTANCE .PROV/ HOMETOWN 
0 to 25 miles 26 to 50 miles 
41 6 

CERTIRCATIONSHELD 
Not Certified 1 2 J 



76 



31 



74 



Over 50 miles 
67 



+ 3 
I 



Not 

Teaching 
105 



None 
39 



STATUS 
Currently Substitute 
Teadiing Teaching 
5 1 

EXPERIBJCE 
1-5 Years 3-5 Years 
26 21 



Teacher 
Aid 
3 



Private 
Sector 
0 



11-15 Years 
4 



16-20 Years 
4 



6-10 Years 
18 

+20 Years 
1 



Source: CSPD Federal Project (Uuritzen, 1990) 

This methodology provides detailed informatk)n on such factors as the 
geographto restriction, certifteation status, employmw! status, and experience level 
Of those actually seeking teaching positkjns. 

In addition, telephone follow-up interviews can be conducted on a random 
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sample of the applteants focusing on faMors such as current employment status, total 
number of applications submitted, geographic restrictions, and future plans. 

There are limitations inherent in this approach. Using this technique on a 
varge scale would be costly and time consuming. The cooperation of districts can also 
be problematic. Information can be gathered on only the certification areas where 
there are/ in fact* vacandes in a district. However, the information in Table 10 would 
likely be indicative of other districts similar to this one. Therefore, a sampling of 
districts (rural, suburban, and urban) would likely provide information that could be 
generalized to distrtets with similar demographics to those sampled. 

B. Follow-up Studies 

Fbliow-up studies can be carried out in a variety of ways. They provide a 
source of information that can best be obtained by this type of research. Follow-up 
studies can be e^qpensive if sampling procedures are not followed. Two types of follow- 
up studies using the Wisconsin data are presented below. 

1 ) Folk)w-jp Survey of Newly Trained Teachers 

Thd folk>w-up survey descnl)ed in this section is a recommended 
optton that provides ihforma^on to supplement computer-generated data 
that can not be (Stained by o\t^' means. The survey offers an altem "itive 
method of collecting infomiation on the emptoyment status of newly 
certified teachers prepared -in-state. 

The teadier training institutlonis are asked to supply a list of names 
of all their newly prepared/certified teachers completing their program 
between July t and June 30 of the prevtous year. From this state pool of 
newly certified tendiers, a random sample is selected. In certification 
categories in which the total number of teachers is small, the entire 
category should be Included. \7i large categories, the size of the sample 
should be related to the number of Indivkiuals completing certification. 
For further Information on drawing random samples, consult Borg and 
Gai! (1989), Education Research; An Introduction, or a similar resource 
on research design. After the sample is selected for the follow-up, 
trainira Jnstitutions are again contacted to obtain locator information on 
the selected teachers. Those selected In the random 5^mple are sent a 
cover letter and survey instrument. If they do not respond by the given 
deadline, they are followed up by a telephone version of the questionnaire. 

Previous research has shown that teachers have very high attrition 
rates during their first five /ears of teaching. Due to the high turnover 
rate of this group of teachu^ and their unique inservice needs, it is 
recommended that the ^mple of teachers be followed for each year of a 
four year cyde. It is also recommended that an independent body conduct 
the f)IIow-up to eliminate errors of instituttonai reporting. This data 
cx^llectton £u;tivity can be successfully contracted out to an IHE. When 
training programs or placement ofHces conduct their own surveys, it may 
be in their best interest to show high empfoyment rates for their 
graduates. Furthermore, the procedure recommended in this manual 
provides common definitions and assures a consistent fonfnat for 
reporting information. The data obtained provides a stEtatvide profile of 
the empfoyment status, as well as inservtoe and preservice needs of newly 
trained teachers. 

The most important feature of this survey is the employment profile 
that it yiekis. This includes the number actually teaching in their area of 
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preparatton, the number who leave the state, the number who work 
outekJrofeducatton, the number, not seeWri^ employment, and the number 
who ot^ emj)l6yment In educatloh outside their area of preparation it 
a bipo8s8)l« to make ah accurate determination of teacher supply 
wHlwut asMrtainlng whaf percentage of newly prepared teachers actually 
rernaln In thelr tome state to teaich In their area of preparation. 

Tl^ survey prpyldes; an opportunity to determine perceived 
training needs cf nowly.prepared teachers. Questksns about salary, how 
many year* they Intenc to remain In teaching, and satlsfactton/ 
o^^diaon Qan ^>:d9 Included, this group may be suiveyed over a 
period of years to deteimlne continued training needs, changes In attrition 
rates, salary, and other partlnent Information required to answer 
jjc^tfore absut the status of teaching. In addltkjn, this survey'ikn be used 
to ^estigate both the satlsfylhg; aspects of the teaching profession, as 
well as those factors that contribute to teacher dissatlsfactton. ^ 

fl M }\ exa^PSe 0' the presentatfon of this Information in the 
nekl of spedal educatk}n. 

TABLE 11 

EMPLDYMBJT PRORUE: OF SAMR£ OF NEWLY CERTIRED 
SPECIAL EDUCATION TEACHERS 




Source: Federal CSPD Special Project (Lauritzen. 1989) 

~- ^ : i9-^rr— 



I 
I 
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I 
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STEPS IN DATACOULECrnON 

1 . Request from each teacher preparation program a list of names of 
each student completing a certification program during the prior 
year (July 1*June 30). 

2. Using randorn hurnberSt draw a sample from each certification 
category. (Sampto size depends on the number completing 
programs.) 

Request address* phone number, and parents address from each 
teacher training institution of thoso graduates selected in the 
sample. . 

4. Telephone teacher training, institutions not responding to request 
locator Information. 

5. Contact parents ora'umhi associations for addresses not available 
from teacher training institutions. Parents are often easier to 

^ locate and they TM^ilKusually provide needed information. ^ 

6. Send Purvey to random sample with Mver letter Including deadline. 

7. Telephone thoise not responding after deadline has passed. 

8. Oevek)p^table to reflect number and percent in each employment 
category. 

2 ) Compilation of Placement Office Reports 

This approach to obtaining fbllow-up data on recent program 
graduates: involves requesting the (^^cement office data from each teacher 
training program in the state. Fie^ests are made to suii^^ly the 
infonf^ation following a consistent format. This approach to collecting 
follow-up data is cost effective but may lack accuracy if some programs 
fail to collect and provide the data. An example of this approach is shown 
in Table 12. 
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TABLE 12 

POSITIONS OBTAINED BY SUBJECT FIELD 
1988-89 



Bementary Ed7 
Early Childhood 


Tesching in Wisconsin 
Public Schools FuH-Tlma 


a 

Si 

5>E 

s = 

0 a 
F U. 


Teaching In Private Schools 
In VyP-'consIn ' 


Teacher Aide or 
Substitute 


Working in Child Caro Center? 
In Wisconsin 


Other 


Total Registered with 
Placement Office 


152(24% 


73(1 1% 


49(8%) 


1 13(18%; 


30(5% 


223(35% 


640 


English 


1 7(22%) 


10(13% 


7(9%) 


23(30%] 


0 


1 9(.25%^ 


76 


Foreign Language 


1 1(41%] 


.4(15%] 


0 


0 


0 


1 2(44%] 


27 


EaL 


1 (33 %1 


1(33%: 


0 


1(33%] 


0 


0 


3 


Math 


22(48% 


6(13%] 


4(9%) 


d 


0 


1 4(30%: 


46 


Music 


1 8(30%1 


, 3 (5% 


1(2%) 


4(7%) 


0 


35(57%] 


61 


Art 


7(18%] 


6(15% 


0 


8(20%: 


0 


1 9(48%' 


40 


Physclal Ed. 


17(26% 


3 (5% 


3(5%) 


1 1(17%] 


0 


32(48%: 


66 


Sctencs 


13(18%] 


12(17%: 


_0 


1 6(23%: 


jO 


30(42%: 


71 


&6dal Studies 


1 4f1 6%| 


10(1 1% 


3(3%) 


25(28% 


0 


38(42' : 


90 


Bu37 DIsL Ed. 


1l(48%j 


0 


0' 


1(*4%) 


0 


1 1(48%: 


23 


Drivers EdJSafety 


19(26% 


5 (7%: 


0 


7(10%] 


0 


42(58%: 


73 


Special Ed. 


43(51%! 


7 (8%i 


3(4%) 


2(2%) 


0 


30(35%: 


85 
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Teacher Attrition Studies 

Computer analysis of the state's employment file provides the opportunity to do 
a variety of teacher attrition studies. Caution is advised; the length of computer runs 
can be considerable with this analysis* 



1) State Attrition 

This attrition figure shows the extent of teecher loss on a state wide 
basis« This figci/e would riot include teachers who move from one district 
to another-within the same state. Calculalfidn of state attrition {involves 
( imparing the state's teacher employment jfiie from th3 past y.aar with the 
current file to identify the number of teadiers who left t'^aching in the 
state by certification category. 

The numbsf of teachers who left in each cate^^ory by age is then 
divided by the total number of teachers in ttiat category who were 
employed the previous year. It is ai$p possible to c^ombine the total 
categories within a field to look at the comparable rates in elementarv 
educatioh, secondary/specialty fiekfe, and special education, it is 
recommended th^ an attrition studiy be done oh teachers with emergency 
licenses to meas^!re the turnover rate of iess«than«fully«prepared:. 
teachers. Figures 7 through 10 are examples of the type of information 
that can be obtained with this analysis. 
Rgure 7 l^gure 8 
Elementary (K-8) English 
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Rgure 9 
Math 



Rgure 10 
Emotional Disturi^ance 
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Federal CSPD Special Project (Lauritzen 1989) 



Table 13 is an example of longitudinal attrition data on Michigan Special Education Teachers. 



TABLE 13 

RETENTION OF SPECIAL SXICATION iNSTP,UOT>NALAND 
ANCILURY PERSONNEL MICHIGAN. 19S^:u89 





198041 


1981*82 




SCIKXJLYEAR 
1983-84 1984.85 


19P5'JW 


1986-87 


1987-88 




2,187 
59% 


2,192 
63% 


2^78 


2.406 


2.612 
76% 


2.759 
78% 


2.975 


3.361 
91% 


Bmotkmily Imp. 
(I4(VSE) 


1.105 
59% 


M39 


1.184 


U82 


1,480 
73% 


1.681 
77% 


1.871 
83% 


2.145 

90% 


(ISCVSM) 


1.664 
77% 


IJ53 


1.828 


1,973 
81% 


2,180 
85% 


2J50 
87% 


2.5^2 
91% 


2352 
93% 


<lfi(VSL} 


269 
S6ft 


278 


278 


291 


316 
74% 


325 
76% 


341 
81% 


381 


VisoBny Imp, 
(ITIVSK) 


101 


too 


106 


112 
72% 


116 
80% 


119 
82% 


133 
89% 


143 
92% 


P.O.H.I. 
(180/SQ 


181 


175 


177 
68% 


tR9 
72% 


204 
74% 


211 
77% 


231 
87% 


260 


SpVLang. Imp. 




1.057 


1.045 
75% 


M02 
78% 


M58 
81% 


1,222 
83% 


1.265 
88% 


1.435 
92% 


TCVM-i^tl Imp. 


179 
64% 


HJ8 


200 
7i% 


199 

\TfT9 


2m 

75% 


213 
77% 


199 
88% 


222 
97% 


HomcboowVifosp. 
(2a(VSH) 


45 

30% 


46 
4S% 


47 


51 
63% 


50 
(M% 


4? 
70% 


54 

78% 


59 
84% 


TCyp.0.ff.L 
(SI) 


52 
48% 


51 
51% 


52 
61% 


51 
60% 


58 
74% 


60 
83% 


57 
88% 


62 
93% 


Sch.PsyeIi. 
(SF.SC) 


476 
61% 


474 
64% 


48] 

61% 


503 
77% 


529 
82% 


555 
84% 


590 
88% 


663 

9^% 


SoctaiWoifcer 
(SO) 


598 

59% 


566 
66% 


549 
69% 


585 
72% 


634 
78% 


668 
81% 


748 

89% 


862 
94% 


Occ/PfiyThcf. 
(NU) 


196 

59% 


199 
64% 


213 
69% 


227 
71% 


73% 


281 

82% 


317 
S8% 


372 
90% 


TOTALS 


8,130 
«3% 


8,218 
<7% 


8,438 

70% 


3.971 
73% 


9,80 i 
78% 


10,493 
81% 


11,323 
86% 


12,797 
92% 



O pounce: Slate o( Michigan Department of Education (Baxter s Gomez, 1990) 
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2) District Attrition 

Ttw district attrition figure shows the extent to which teacher 
turnover impacts on local school districts. The only difference between 
this calculation and the state attrition rate is that teacher movement 
between districts within the state is included \ti this rate. A comparison 
of the district attrition to the state attrition will identify the number of 
teachers transferring betweer^ districts. 

The method of calotiating attrition by district is the same as 
previously descr8)ed for state-level attrition in that loss of teachers 
from each school district in the state is determined. With this procedure, 
it is possitrfe to identify individual districts with unusually high or low 
attrition rates. 



Rgure 11 Rgure 12 




I 



Source: Wisconsin Handicapped Needs Assessment Project (Lauritzen, 1390) 

3) Regional Attrition 

Most states are divided up into different legions for administration 
purposes. Table 14 shows the variance in attrition in the different 
regions in Kansas spedai education fields. 

TABLE 14 

SPECIAL EDUCATION PERSONNR. ATTRITION PV 
GEOGRAPHICAL REGION: KANSAS, 1988 89 



Lon* 


Ezaployed 


Lost 


% 


1 


255 


39 


15 


2 


350 


56 


16 


3 


348 


52 


15 


4 


666 


91 


14 


5 


738 


104 


14 


6 


388 


69 


18 


7 


1037 


121 


12 


8 


785 


109 


14 


9 


410 


59 


14 




Total 4977 700 14 

Source: McKnab, 1989 
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4 ) Attrition by Ldvei 

A similar analysis by level for Kansas special education programs Is 
shown In Table IS. 

TABLE 15 

SPSCIAL EDOCATION PERSONNSL ATTRITION 
rOR 1988-89 BY LIVBli OF INSTRUCTION 



LSVXL 

Prsscbool 

Priflury 

ZntAzaadiato 

Junior High 

SAxtior Bigh 

Praschooi/Prisiary 

Pri»^/int«rm«diat« 

Int«zm«diatQ/Junior High 

»yanior aigh/S«nior High 

All L«Tr«ls 



Employed Lost % 



Total 



Source: McKnab, 1989 



186 


2S 


13.9 


429 


57 


13.2 


141 


17 


12.1 


348 


39 


11.2 


491 


61 


12.4 


2 


1 


50.0 


1113 


161 


14.5 


292 


46 


15.7 


458 


60 


13.1 


1517 


232 


15.3 


4977 


700 


14.1 



Geographical Analysis 

This section, of the manual will presem several cfifferent approaches for 
evaluatlngTth© quality/type of educational seivices provided to students in various 
regions of .tlw state. Adoption of these procedures allows recondllation of each state's 
unique service dellveiy system and geographic^ pattsms. 

1 ) Comparison of urban/rural; areas 

This analysis Idenfties significant differences b services provided 
to children in dlies versus services prw^ed In rural areas. A variety of 
problems can be studed with this approach such as the dropout rate 
^«|portlon of emergency licenses Issued, proportion of handicapped 
children served by disability, and pupil achievement. Previous research 
has shown significant differences in these comparisons. 

In canylpg out this comparison, the larger dty districts are 

tl^^ ^ tmjsajhat are rural. The selection of dty districts should 

SSh^ «n fact that their sfee Is such that they would not consolidate 

^!!L2I?" '^""^ ^ separation of rural and 

uAan distncts. Another method to verify this separation rural and 

tJI^rJlSf^ S,^ "^.^.^^ population into the pupil population of 
the district pose distncts with a low proportion would' be considered 
urban since the population of consr^Jldated town and mral areas would not 
contribute to the dty population total. 

2 ) GaographicaJ Regior© 

thn cf!!S?n?^®t*^®'® °' ^^"^ sen^lce agency that divides 

tt^e state Into various administrative units. The analyse of data between 
these regions can show large dlffsrences in sudi variltersuch as Ihe 

■ : ^ rrr- ^ 
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inckiance of handicapped children served and the proportion of emergency 
licenses issued. 

the methodology for.comparing the ire^ence of children served by 
disability In the differeritj^lce regions of a state is described. The 
procedure for this cah^ulation appears very complex, bm actually 
involves no more than a few steps of division. Figure 13 is a diagram of 
the steps for the calculation. 



RGURE 13 



SERVICES PROVIDED TO CHILDREN WTTH Di^^ABIUTIES BY REGION 



Tot^ Number of Children 
In a Category in a Region 

Total Pupil Population 
In a Region 



Total Pupil Population in 
a Category in the State 

Total PupiL Population 
In the State 



Total Pupil Population in 
A Category in tirs State 

Total Pupil Population 
In the State 



Percentage 
of Students 
Above or 
Below State 
Average 
Incidence 
For a 
Category 



STEPS IN DATA COLLECTION 

1 . Identify the total populatton of each category of children being 
investigated in each regton of the state. Identify the total pupil population 
in each region. By cfividing the total number of children in a category in a 
region by^the total pupil population, in a regton, the proportion of 
children by each category in e£^ region is calculated. 

2. Identify the total population of e^ category of children being 
invesi^ated in the state. Identify the total pupil population in the state. 
Catcuiata the proportion of children in the category in state by 
dividing the total pupil population In the bategory in the state by the total 
pupil population in the state. 

3. Compare the proportion obtained for a region with the statewide 
proportion by subtracting (2) from (1). The result of this difference is 
a measure of the dscrepancy between the extent of services offered in 
that region and the statewide average. 

4. Determine the percentage of services provided in the region in 
relationship to lii^ statewide average by dividing ;he discrepancy (i.e., 
result of step 3) by the percent of sen/ices in the total pupil population 
(i.e., result of step 2). 



Figure 14 is a graphic representation of the data obtained in Wisconsin. An 
example of the type of data obtained is presented in Table 16. 



Rgure 14 

COMPARISON PROPORTKDN OF SPECIAL EDUCATION SERVICES 
PROVIDED IN EACH CESA GEOGRAPWCAL AREA 





10 



M GD_ TOTAL 





□ 





L 
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^f^iilT; J!^" ^^"tt the psfcantage of sen/teas provided In 
relation to the state av. age (either afacve or below). 

Sou«:e: Jj^'^^rts^'^'"'"' °' ^""^'^ '''"^ ^P^^ ^"^^^^ Wisconsin 
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TABLE 16 



SE 

CSSA 


RVICESPF 
)^ 


OVibEDK 
10 


DSTUDEN 


rswrmn 

SL 


WDICAPSi 
Total 


3YCESA 

Total Pupil 
Enrollmont 


••♦0 

••♦•PC 


3,054 
1^ 
••14 
•1C 


9.572 
4,(» 
-.03 


4.551 
1.91 
♦.35 

♦:3 


11.557 
4.83 
♦.07 


a8.74A 
12.01 
♦.25 

*2 


239.293 


N 

' I 

PC 


1,642 
iM 

«1 


4J82 
3.^ 

*9 


.735 
1.53 
-.02 
•1 


5.071 
4.46 
•.30 


12.630 
11.11 
•.65 
•8 


1 13.730 


N 

3 P 
0 
PC 


1.72 


1,051 
4.53 
♦:53 
♦15 


309 
1.34 
-.21 
•14 


1.294 
5.60 
♦.54 
♦18 


3.081 
13.33 
♦1.57 
♦13 


23.118 


N 
PC 


574 
1.72 

♦21 


1,534 
4.^ 
♦.55 
♦14 


455 
1.35 
•.19 
•12 


1,532 
4.59 
•.17 
a 


4,^5 
12.25 
♦.50 
♦4 


33.408 


H 
PC 


7C4 - 
IvW 
. -.04 


' 1.935 
" 3.50 
-.23 


5i^ 
!.3^\ 
•.21 
•14 


2,287 
4.49 
•.27 
•6 


5.509 
11.01 
•.75 
•8 


50.919 


M 
PC 


i.oas 
1^ 

-.13 
•0 


3,520 
^ 4.13 
1 ♦.IS 
♦4 


1.127 
1.34 
..21 • 
•14 


3,983 
4.T3 
•.03* 
•1 


9.718 
11.54 
•.22 
•2 


84.178 


H 
PC 


1,158 
1.50 
♦.13 
♦13- 


3.058 
4.21 
♦.Id 


1.259 
1.74 
♦.19 
♦12 


3.919 
5.38 
♦.62 
♦13 


9.422 
1Z92 
♦1.15 
♦10 


72.904 


M 

» I 

PC 


334 
1.40 
-.02 
•1 


1.142 
4.79 
♦.70 
♦ 19 


377 
1.58 
♦.03 
-2 


U13 
3.11 
♦.^ 
♦7 


3.071 

12.88^ 

♦1.12 

• ♦to 


23.348 


N 
P 

9 0 
PC 


405 
1.15 
-.23 

•15 


1.529 
4.50 
♦.47 
♦12 


441 

1*30 
•.25 
.15 


1.750 
5.15 
♦.39 


4.128 
12.13 
♦.37 
«3 


34.003 


H 
PC 


723 

♦.49 
♦05 


1.233 
3.23 
..73 
.19 


404 
1.07 
•.43 

-31 


1,755 
4.63 
-.13 
•3 


4.115 
10.88 
•SO 
-8 


37.907 


i» 
N 

It p 

0 
PC 


5S0 
1.53 
♦.11 


1.659 
3.89 
-.17 


518 
1.20 
•.35 

•23 


1.775 
4.13 
..53 
•t3 


4.512 
10.72 
•1.04 
-9 


43.007 


M 

12 P 
0 

'{bfM, 


247 

1.33 
-.09 
*5 

10.993 


783 
4.25 
*M 
♦5 
:i1.243 


133 
.74 
•.51 
.52 
12,017 


703 
3.79 
. •.97 
•20 - 


1.878 
10.12 
•1.84 
.14 


18.542 


OOQUilfi^OCI 


1.42 


4.03 


1.55 


38.845 
4.78 


91.098 
11.73 


774.357 



pB^wrtoi> <si saivtei pwv^ to taaOam tifch fmOss^ \n mkifk/pMigi to tfw Cg3A toad pupa gygottnw^ 
^ decwgacaay bc^men ito pn^^m^ d seeviess prcpncM ki mo: CCSA and tho stM 

Source: Comprehensive Assessment of Sen/ice Needs for Special Education in Wiscjnsin 
(Lauritzen, 1990) 
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CHAPTER IV 
INSERVICE 

Assessment of tnsfifvinft Nlfl^v^s 

This manual briefly summarizss and highlights the important aspects of inservice 
assessment and training, A number of excellent resources are available in this area, making 
duplication here unnecessary. The unique nature of individual states' delivery systems of 
inservice programming also makes develofMnent of a single procedure difficult. 

The first step in deveksping a comprehensive plan for addressing inservice needs should 
be to establish a planning committee whose responsibilities wouW include needs assessment, 
identificatkjn of objectives for insewk:e programs, and -plans for implementation of these 
programs. Committee-activities should result in comprehensive plans for staff development. 

The planning committee shoukJ include representatives from the fields of general and 
speaal educatton. Members on this committee shouW include -representation from school 
boards, suparf.^tendents. educatkjn administratkan. supportive services personnel, parents, and 
teacher trainers. Committee members may be Wentified by election of peers, volunteerinq or 
appointment by the SEA. 

The first function of the committee shouW be to determine the needs in target 
populations. As the basis of this review, assessment instruments should be developed. These 
assessment instrnments couid include surveys of questksnnaires: interviews with teachers 
parents, etc.; group discussions; and/or observation. Sample assessment forms are availaiJie 
from sources such as the PANAMS Proiect (Planning a Needs Assessment Managemem System). 
«nrf .hIv?^ ^^^^ ^".^ assessment couW include general and spedal educatkjn teachers 
and administrators, psychoksgists. speech/language dinkaans, school counsetors and social 
worikers. parents, volunteers, foster parents, vocattonal educators, paraprofessionals. and any 
others responsible for providing sen/ices to students. . a u a y 

;n*nr„«J^® S'!"""^.^*"'""®® responsible for gathering assessment data, analvzing and 
mterpreting date, and disseminating results of the needs assessment to respondents. Insem4 
plans are devetoped by the planning committee to reflect the expressed needs of the taraet 
populations. ^ 

and m^S'r^r'lH S.n^^.'"'fH'''°f ^5 ^ '^^''^"^ ^ partk:ipar.ts can learn new techniques 
s^eaS^; tl^T '^f^:""^^^ Soals and prograrr.s that will be implemented within a 
speafied tirne frame, speafic inservice objectives. long range sequence of activities (ideally 4 

?a ™nnfh?^'l' f ""^ ''"'""■P'^"^ °' '"^■^^ wori<shops andTctivities durinriTe first 12 to 

Planning for implementatton of the inservice programs is critical to the success of these 
SntJ"^':'^ '"^"''^ ^ ^^'^^'^ andTncentives shoVkS bo desS 'J^^^^^^^^ 
Kto^r "'".^^ '^T^^^ *° and .participate. Partidpants should be fully ^foSd 
of the topte, goals, methods, times, and dates of the insen/ice. 

f^ii^*^"^'^' °* evaluating the inservfee programs shcyW be developed. These mav 

be follow-up surveys, evaluatton fomis. interviews with partidpants. obSon or 
performance records. Evaluation of themservfce-pronrams is the rSpSnS oMhe 
pl^mng <x)mm,ttee. The evaluatkjn process shouW be ongoing to assure that e inslr^ice olan 
''P^^^ 9oals and objectives. Evaluation shoTdTe a pric^^ tha ^ 
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CHAPTER V 
RESOURCES 



Overview 



The resources presented in this chapter were identified on the basis of recent or current 
fed^.al project support in the area of teacher supply/demand. Additional individuals who had 
direct contact with this project are included. This selection procedure may well have omitted 
prominent individuals who have contributed to the understanding of the teacher personnel 
supply issues and inservice training needs. We apologize to those we unknowlingly m^iy have 
omitted. The individuals in Table 16 are grouped to approximate their areas of expertise or 
current responsibilities. 

Table i6 
individuals with expertise 



AttritiQ-fl 

Friedman, Stephen 
Gomez, Joe 
Lauritzen, Paul 
McKnab, Paul 
Metzke, LirJa 

In?erv!g9,,lrainmq 
Bundschuht Ernest 
Gi ves, Laveme 
Murray, Karl 
Smith-Davis, Judy 
Ueberle, Jerrie 



Models to Project Teacher Supply 
Boe, Eriing 
Bunsen, Theresa 
Friedman, Stephen 
Lauritzen, Paul 
Wilson, Jim 

Recruitment/Retention 
Graves, Laverne 
Smith*Davis, Judy 
Prothro, Hayes 



New Federal Projects 
Davis, Larry (Project CSPD) 
Bowen, Mack (Project SESPE) 
Murray, Karl (Project CEC) 

Regional Resource Centers 
Carlson, Larry 
Newton, Anne 
Turley, Christy Riffle 
Zeller, Dick 



Description of Resource Personnel 
Eriing Boe 

Professor of Education 
University of Pennsylvania 
3700 Walnut Street 
Philadelphia, PN 19104 
(215) 898-5697 

Eriing Boe has served as a visiting scholar at the National Center for Educational Statistics 
(NOES) and dealt with the analysis of the National Cwliools and Staffing Survey. He has also 
worked wih teacher supply/demand issues for the Office of Special Education and Rehabilitation 
Sen/fces (OSERS) and the Office of Bilingual Education and Minority Language Affairs 
(OBEMLA), 
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Mack Bowsn 

Departmant of Specialized Education Development 

Falrchild Hall 

Illinois State University 

Bloomlngton, IL 61761 

(309) 436-5415 

Mack Bowen has had an extensive background in teacher training. He has worked In the 
Offioe of Special Education and Rehabilitation Services and is currently director of a federally 
supported special project. Projsct SESPE (Special Education Supply of Preservice Educators) 
IS to be funded during 1990-93 at Illinois State University has the overall goal to identify and" 
evaluate national information concerning the present and projected new supply of special 
educators and the capacity of institutions of higher education (IHEs) to prepare special 
educators. As such, project activities will include analysis and synthesis of information 
relevant to the study and-validation of both new supply at the preservice level and the capacity 
of institutions to train pereonnel. Two main studies are projected to be conducted. A study will 
be conducted using chief state certification officers and state directors of special education to 
determine for each state certification authority the specific patterns and methods-of special 
education certification, types of certification categories and the magnitude of annual 
certification requests. A second study will be conducted with a prototype preservice supply and 
capacity insirumant that will be developed and piloted for use in obtaining information from 
HEs concerning present and projected supply of preservice special educators who are eliaible 
for initial certification. ^ 



Ernest Bundschuh 
PANAMS Project 
850 College Station Road 
Athens, Georgia 30610 
(404) 542 3900 



A M Bundschuh is the director of the federally supported project PANAMS (Planning 

A Needs Assessment Mana^'ernent System). This project has developed a variety of computer 
scored needs assessment instruments to evaluate various populations. Instmments are 
currently available for special education physical education, related services personnel and 
parents. Currently undor davelopniant is an instrument to assess trahing needs of individuals 
working with young handicapped chiJren. "luiviuuais 



Theresa Bunsen 

Education Programs Spedalir.i 

Division of Personnel Preparation 

Office of Special Education and Rehabilitation Services 

United States Department of Education 

400 l\/laryland Ave., S.W. 

Washington. D.C. 20202-2651 

(202) 732-1083 



Sen/ic?//nS:RQf 'Si' 'V^^ ^^"^ °^ ^P""'^' Rehabilitation 

Si Smalf n989f ^ P'^"^ ^^^l^ed with 

c.flm h r ^ ' ' ®'°P'"9 a system to proiact special education teachers. This 
ErJc successfully piloted in the State of Michigan (Pa^^ll. 1990) 
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llarry Carlson 

Federal R^ional Resource Center 
aif Mineral. Industrial Bid 
University of Kentucky 
Lexington^ Kentucky 40506-0051 
(60%)' 257-7373 

The Resource Centers across the. United States provide direct technical support to states 
and jurifidtctions imtheir region and are resources for materials in the area of personnel needs. 
Larry Carlson. has worked vvith the various Regional Resource Centers to provide technical 
asK<-istance to a number of states. ' 

Larry "Smokey" Pav>s 
The National Assoc^atisn of State 
Directors of SpeciaKGducation 
2021 k Street, N.w:^ Suite 315 
Washington, DC 20006 
(202) 296r1800 

Sniokey Davis, is Director of Training fa the National Association of State Directors of 
Special Education. A fornier state, director of special education and CSPD coordinator for the 
Nevada Department of Education, he has an extensive background in the recruitment and training 
of specisJ .education personnel He is currently project director of the NASDSE Special Project 
PresicSants' Council in the joint training of new state directors and CSPD coordinators. He also 
serves &s a member of the'Steering Committee of the OSEP initiative on the CSPD which is being 
carried out in cooperation with the Mid-South Regional Resource Center. 



Stephen Friedman 
Dept..6fPsychology 
UW-Whitewater 
Whitewater, Wl 53190 
(414) 472-5429 

Stephen Friedman has worked for the past two years as the research associate and project 
evaluator on the federally supported CSPD Special Project. He has contributed to this manual 
and has been responsible foir validating the statistical proci^dures in the new hires model. He 
specializes, in.educational measurement and statistics. 



Joe Gomez, Jr. 
Department of Education 
P.Q. Box. 30008 
Lansing, Ml 48909 
^517) 373-6488 

Joe Gomez has compiled the data for the report Sf> ecial Education Personnel in Michinpn 
Public ScHdoIs. 1980.89. His analysis include'i longitudinal attrition data, sen/ices by region, 
indlvkluafs certified by training institution, and otiier data points necessary to project the 
teacher supply based on the analysis of new hires. 
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Uyeme Graves 
Bureau of Education for 
•&cei)tioha[iychiidren 
"-Florida bepti of Education 
knotf Bf'Sdfng 
Taiiahassee. FL 32399 
(304) 488-4246 

Laverrie Graves Is an experienced CSPD coordinator wiio lias an extensive bacl<ground in 
Insefvlce. training and the recruitment of educational personnel. Siie lias worked witii tiie state 
of Florida reoruitment program which is riwognized as on of the most effective programs in this 
area. 



Paul Laurfjsisn 
Dept. of S|?dcial Edu(^tton 
UW-WhItewater ^ ^ 
Whitewater. Wi 53190 
(414) 472-1660 



Pau' Lauritzen has for the past three years directed a federally supported special project 
which objectives were to de\fefop arid pilot accurate/and comprehensive procedures to assess 
personnfil naeds In education. He has authored this todinlcal manual and developed many of the 
procedures v(hlch are components, of the new hires model. His work has Involved the evaluation 
of varfous state educatfon. lata to investigate their potenttai to use the new hires model to 
project aneir educational personnel needs. 

Paul L^ritzen has for the past two years, following the new hires model, conducted the 
teadjar supply^onpd- study- for the state of V/lsconsin. The past eleven years he has produced 
the WlscpnsIn CSPD data report on spedal educatton personnel needs. His research has also 
included several comprehensive teacher attrition studies, teacher career paths and the cultural 
factors, that Influcice a person's empioyability as a teacher. 



Paul M^nab 

Divisio/J of Psychology and 
Special Education 
EmporiatState University 
.1200-Gommerciar 

Emporia, Kansas 668ai-5087 ' 
(316) 343-1200 

w^riohHf 1 ^ conducted,severa! extensive attrition studies that have incorporated such ' 
va^gjlss^as^differences betwesfv geographicar areas, teaching fields, and the age level taught , 
KIs-longitudinal data has contr:buted. to national projections in this area 



Uhda Metzke 
RFDBoxSS 
Concord, VM .0582.^ 
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Unda. Metzka is a general and special educatton teacher trainer who has two vears ' 
l^ixperfence In data analysis for the Wisconsin CSPD report and one year as tSe res^ Jch 
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assistant on this federal project, assessing personnel needs m education. Stie tias done extensive 
research on the causes of teacher attrition and on the variables contributing to teacher 
retention. 

Kari Murray 
Proiect Director 

l^latidnai Institute on CSPD Collaboration 
TJie Council for Exceptional Children 
1920 Association Drive 
Reston.VA 22091 
(7Q3) 620-3660 

Kari Munray's past experience includes assistant state director of special education and 
CSPD coordinator in Caiifbmia. He serves as president of the CSPD Caucus and will be-the 
project director of the CEC &f^al project This project has a primaiy focus of bringing 
together the SEA, li-iE, and LEA personnel devetopment efforts. Woridng in a collaborative 
ntode., CEG proposes, in collaboration with the National CSPD Caucus to: (1) resaarch best 
practices and training nnodels for collaborative planning and needs assessment; (2) provide two 
level regional (base<j on RRC regions) institutes for SEA/iHE/LJEA and other CSPD personnel 
regarding collaborative planning for CSPD; and (3) di^minate significant information derived 
froiifi educational research, demonstration (»x}jects, and best practices. 

It is anticipated that at the end of year one, 150 persons wilt have received training in 
collaborative planning for a CSPD, thru Uiree regional in>depth trainings. In years two and 
three, teams imm the additional three regions will receive in-depUi training and follow-up 
will begin in collaborative planning for a CSPD. Additionally, all states and territories will 
have received quarterly distribution of CSPD research, demonstration projects and best 
practices from throughout the United States. All grant sslivities will be coordinated by CEC and 
the graitt will have a National Advisory Committee with representatives from at least the 
following: TED/CEC, OSEP, CASE/CEC, National CSPD Caucus. NASDSE, RRC, SEA's, LEA's, and 
parents. 



Anne Newton 

Region Laboratory for Education 
Improvement for the Nortii'^ast and Islands 
300-.Bricl(Stone Square Suite 900 
Andover, Mass. 01810 
(508) 470-0098 



Anne Newton facilitates the implementation of teacher supply/demand data through the 
activities of tiie regional laboratory. She worlds closely with tiie regional teacher supply/ 
demand project conducted by tiie Massachusetts Institute for Economic and Social Research 
(MISER). Her work involves the removal of certification barriers which restrict 
teacher/administrator mobility and the improvement of Uie quality of education through the 
support of induction and otfier programs. The laboratory is working toward regional siandards 
for educational personnel. 



Hayes Prothro 

P5912 Sunshine Drive 
O Aus«fl, TX 78757 
^^RjC(512) 452-2940 47 
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Hayes Prothro has extenslvQ experience with state level CSPD, collaboration with director 
of special ediicatlon, teachr' training personnel and parents. He l§ an experienced inservice 
trainer for general arid spodal education personnel and as a group facilitator. His wori< aiso 
Includes networidng, dissemlnallon, and the planning/coordination of training events 

Judy Smith-Davis 
10860 Hampton Rossd 
Fairfax Station, VA 22039 
(703) 239-1557 

Judy Smith-Davis designed and conducted the study and authored the report of the most 
wmprehensive Investigation of sjsecial education personnel supply/demF;nd on a national level 
ttiat has ^ yet been undertaken (Personnel to educate the handinaopffd in Amprira: suopiv anH 
qflmand frcm arProgramfrifltifi yiftrnwlnt , 19a4, university of Maryland) and participated in a 
feltow-up two years later. She has also been tho editor of the Suoplv/Dflmanrj and Recruitmpnt/ 
Bmsm bulIeUn boards and databases on SpecialNet since their inception in 1988. Since 
1976. sh9 has been closely involved in activities, publications, ^rveys, and projects 
concerning Inservice, preservice, and participatory planning, and is currently worthing with 
several state departments of education on these issues. She has recently assisted the Florida 
Department of Education in preparation of a handbook on recnjitment and retention, and will 
prepare a separate and different document on this topfc for the California Department of 

,»II^c«A '"^f* independent research and has a tong histoiy of woridng together 
with CSPD Coordinators in state governments. She is also skilled in the dissemination of 
infonriatlon and promising practices via several media, and has expertise in organization 

rcD^^Ti^ ^ '"^'"'^^ °^ Steering Committee of the national 

CSPD initiative being undertaken by OSEP in cooperation with the Mid-South Regional Resource 
Center. 

Chrlstey Riffle Turiey 
MW-South Regtonal Resource Center 
123 Porter BuMdlng 
University of Kentucky 
Lexington, Kentucky 40506-0205 
(606) 257-4921 

«,hirh?of I? I""*!^ ^^^^^^ °^ Mid-South Regional Resource Center. 

oL^ IT 'eade|shtp in addressing teacher su^ly/demand problems in special education. 

Ud is a^^urr^rrnTJ'f 'r'^r ^^"'^ ^ ''"^''^ ^"^ their region 

and IS a resource for materials in the area of personnel needs. 

Jarrie Ueberie 
Global Interactions, Inc. 
P.O. Box 23244 
Phoenix, Az. 85063 
('^02)-272-3438 

Jerrie Uaberie has a varied background including experience as a state CSPD director 
£^ experience with various national level CSPD projects. particlpaTor^^S^^^^^^^ 
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trainer/ She will be working with the CSPD special project through the ^EC organization and 
specializes in the organization of a CSPD plan. 



Jim Wilson 

University of Massachusetts 
At Amherst 
Thompson Hall 
Amherst, MA 01003 
(413) 545*3460 

Jim Wilson is Senior Project Analyst of the MISER federally supported project 
(Massachusetts Institute for Social and Economic Research), involved with the states in the 
North Eastern Region to project supply/demand data for teachers and assess the variables that 
impact on personnel needs for this area. This project uses econometric models of education 
iabor supply and demand. Models employ a combination of duration and marl^et analysis in 
dealing with personnel data. In addition, the estimated model is then coded into simulation 
software to allow sensitivity analyses and policy simulation. 



Dick Zeller 

Westem.Regional Resource Center 
Cllniral Services Building 
University of Oregon 
Eugene, Oregdh^ 97403-1215 
(503) 686-5641 

Dick Zeller is director of the Western Regional Resource Center, which has shown 
leadership in ackiressing teacher supply/demand problems in special education. The Resource 
Center provides direct technical support to states and jurisdictions in their region and is a 
resource for materials in the area of personnel needs. 
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CHAPTER VI 
SPECIAL EDUCATION CSPD EVALUATION MODEL 

Evaluation Modfil 

States ttiat receive federal funding ttirougti tfie Education of All Handicapped Children Act 
(P.L 94-142) are required to submit an annual program plan which includes procedures for 
the development and implementation of a comprehensive system of personnel development. The 
purpose of this plan is to provide a system to insure that children identified as handicapped are 
receiving their education from well qualified and competent individuals. This includes inservice 
heeds of spedal and regular educators, parents, administrators, and support personnel. 
Preservice nesds of special educators are a part of providing qualified personnel. 

The CSPD model has the potential to satisfy several goals. It should enhance the 
cooperative personnel planning within the state among college and university personnel, 
regional and local education pereonnel, and the SEA so that a planning system can be developed. 
It should provide IHEs with a basis for advising and assigning students to majors relevant to the 
supply/demand for teachers. Accurate data about new trends in certification can be supplied to 
professionals working in the field of spedal education so that teachers can provide the best 
possible programs for Iheir students, as well as establish a professional identity and sense of 
security for themselves. The CSPD section of the state program plan in the past has had limited 
emphasis, yet this is one section of the law that deals with the quality of education available for 
children with disabilities. 

This project reviewed all state CSPD plans and the absence of a consistent format made it 
difficult to assess this program, area. This is due, in part, to the fact that regulations were 
passed before a strong model for the CSPD report was available. Thuo, an outline for a model 
CSPD report was designed (See Appendix A). Adoption of this outline will facilitate evaluation of 
these reports and provide a consistent model for data collection so that goals can be reviewed and 
attained. 

The first step in the process of developing the model was to review current CSPD 
regulations (See Appendix B). The outline in&-porates all areas required by the current 
regulations. The second step in the process wa«i to determine information required to develop 
reliable data bases necessary to accurately predict supply/demand for special education 
personnel and enhance dedsion-making regarding personnel issues at the local, state, regional, 
and national levels. These areas were added to the outline as suggested supplemental areas. 

A point system was developed to quantify the evaluation of each CSPD olan. Higher points 
were assigned to required areas than were assigned to supplemental areas. It should be noted 
that the lower points for supplemental areas do not refled the relative importance of these 
areas, but the fad that these areas are not currently required in the regulations. 

Results of the evaluation re^/ealed wide discrepandes in the quality and type of 
information contained in these reports. If states would submit CSPD plans following a standard 
outline, evaluation of those plans could be improved, and the information supplied in these 
documents could more readily provide the information required to predid personnel needs and 
highlight inservice needs in special education. 
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Aw)endlxA' 
OUTUNE FOR CSPO MODEL 

■ 1- Ad.lnrs.ra.,ve, 

A. Representatives on Com.nlttee 

1 . Representajves on Committee 
a Parents 

b. General Education Teachers 

a Special Education Teachers 

d Teacher Trainee 

a Administrators 

f. " Other (advocacy groups, etc.) 

2. Operation/Responsibility of Advlsoiy Groups 
a Frequency of meetings 

b. Activities and responsibilities of committee 
c Source of funding for group activities 
d. Adequacy of funding 

H. Critical Areas-Teacher Availability 25 Dolnts 

A. Current Teacher Supply *^ 

1 . Current Teacher Supply 

2. Number Needed by Category 

3. Number of Personnel Requiring Retraining 

B. Number of New Teachers Prepared Yearly 

1 . By Institution 

2. By Category 

C Number of Newly Trained Teachers Employed In 
• Teaching (Employment Profile) 

1 . Foltow-up Survey of State Data Base 

D. Numlwr of Teachers Employed Who Are Not 
Fully Certified 
1. By Category 

E Number of Newly Hired Teachers 

1 . Number Trained In-State 

2. Numb<rr Trained Out-of-State 

F. Numbers of Support Personnel 

III. Supplemental Areas-Teacher Availability 15 Doint<i 

A. Teacher Attrition Rates '^'"'^ 

1. By Category 

2. By Age 

3. By Geographical Area 

B. Pupil/Teadier Ratios 

a Geographical Distribution of Services 
ERXC ^' ^^^^ Restrictive Placement 

— : ^ 5-2- 
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f^ubllc School Programs 
F, Private School Programs 
G Hlghtr Biucation 
U, Vocatioi|i]/Technlcal Schools 
I. Institutions 

1. ^tate Operated 

2. Child Caring 
J. Homebound: 

IV. Assessmant'CriticaJ Areas 

A. Qescr^nof Assessment Process 
V 1. Spiftdal Edx^tion Teachers 

2. Gensrai Education Teachers 

3. Administrators 

4. Support Personnel 

5. Parents 

B. impiementation 

1 . Inservice.for'Spedal Education Teachers 

2. inservica.for General ^Education Teachers 

3. ihservice for Administrators 

4. insafviC8,.fbr Support Personnel 

5. Inservica for Parents 

6. GeographicaiSco[^ of Training 

7. Staffing, of Jnservice 

8. Funding- or 1nse(vice/Time Frame 

9. Evaluation of Inservice 

Cl Preservice 

1. Areas of Training Need 

2. Target. PCpulation 

D. Innovative Practices 

1 . Incentives to Insure Participation 

2. Local Staff involvement 

3. Davelopment of instructionai Materials 

4. Dissemination of Information from Research 
And Demonstration Projects 

E Dissemination , 

1. To Teachers 

2. To Administrators 

3. To Agencies and Organizations 

4. Training to Btat>tli»^ innovative Programs and 
Practices 

5. Reassessment of Current Practices 

V. Techhicai Assistance 

VI. Evaluation Procedures 
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Appendix B 
EVALUATION MODa f=OR CSPD PLANS 

This evaluaUon model provides a basis for the qualitative ae-^essment of the CSPD sections 
of each state's program plan mandated by P.L 94-V.2. The evaluation model includes critical 
areas of common data coaections so that a national picture of personnel needs in special 
education can be determined. This model is comprehensive n'mce all areas relevant to personnel 
needs are included in the data base. The model provides for collection of both current and " 
longitudinal dnia that allow e^ state to examine its entire specia' education program. Those 
areas stipulated by the regulations are identified. The 100 point scoring syiJem is weighted 
according to the importance or each section. At m time the model is intended to be used as a 
standard for the improvement of state CSPD plans. Furthermore, it is hoped that this model 
will allow regulations governing CSPD plans to be strengthened and revised to require the 
mformation necessary to develop quality teacher training and inservice programs. The goal .or 
this evaluation model is to insure that children with exceptional educationar needs receive the 
highest quality of educational services. 

I. ADMINISTRATIVE VARIABLES 

A. State advisory committee for CSPD activities 

RATIONALE: Mandated by Federal Regulation Code 34(34CFR) section 
76.101(e)(3)(il). 300.381(b). 300.38(f)(7), and 300.387. 
Although all states are required to have advisory committoes. states with small 
populations may be allowed to use their state sped^i education advisory committee ^or 
this purpose. 

1 . Committee based on state size 

2. Representation on committee 
a parents 

b. general education teachers 

c special education teachers 

d. teacher trainers 

a administrators 

f. other (e.g., advocacy groups) 

3. Frequency of meetings/time device to advising and evaluation of reports 

TIMEUNE: Within the three year cycle 

JUSTIFICATION: An ongoing advisory committee will ensure quality reports. 

B. Funding for state CSPD report 

f ^«P°^ ''s necessary if meaningful, high 

quality data is to be provided. Funding should show a relationship between the amount of 
federal expenditures, inservice needs, and the size of the population with disabilities. 

1 . Adequacy of budget relative to the size of the state 

2. Source of funding for CSPD activities 

TIMEUNE: Yearly 

JUSTIFICATION: This is necessary for accurate aud comprehensive CSPD plans. 

II. SUPPLYOFNEW.,YTRAINED TEACHERS 
A Current teacher supply 
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1 • Number currently teaching 

2. Number needed by category 

3- Number of personnel requiring retraining 

RATIONALE: Ma;idated by 34CFR section 300.382(c). 

TIMEUNE: Yearly 

JUSTIRCATION: Yearly data provides a basis for longitudinal assessment. 

B. Number of new teachers prepared yearly by teacher training institution/certification 
category 

RATIONALE: Mandated by 34CFR section 300,382(b)(1), 300.382(0), and 300.383. 
The number of newly trained teachers is essential for determining if a sufficient 
number of qualified personnel are being trained to provide appropriate educational 
services to students with exceptional educational needs* 

TIMEUNE: Yearly 

JUSTIRCATION: Yearly data provide a basis for longitudinal assessment of trends in 
teacher supply and demand. 

Q Number of newly trained teachers employed in teaching (employment profile) 
RATIONALE: Longitudinal iOllow*up studies of newly certified teachers provide 
information on inservice needs, teacher satisfaction, and cun^ent employment status. 
Foilow*up studies also show the proportion of newly prepared teachers who actually 
enter the field to teach students with handicaps. This information provides initial 
attrition data as welt as information about the dimate of the field of special education. 

TIMEUNE: Yearly 

JUSTIRCATION: The cost of gathering this data yearly is prohibitive. 

D. Number of teachers employed who are not fully certified 

RATIONALE: Mandated by 34CFR section 300.382(b)(1j. The number of teachers 
certified on a temporary basis license provides an indication of: (1) which areas in 
special education have the greatest need for trained personnel, and (2) how critical the 
shortage is in each disability category. The number of emergency licenses issued for 
general education would be of value for the purposes of comparison. 

TIMEUNE: Yeariy 

JUSTIFICATION: Yeariy data allow for longitudinal studies of need for trained teachers in 
eadiarea 

E Number of newly hired teachers 

1 . Number trained in-state 

2. Number trained out-of-state 

RATIONALE: This information provides state with the da:« required for the formula used 
to project training needs. 

TIMEUNE: Yeariy 

JUSTIFICATION: Longitudinal studies and trends require yeariy data collection. 
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F. Related services/support personnel trained 

RATIONALE: Mandated by 34CFR section 300.382(b)(1) and 300.382(c). The number 
of support personnel providing related services as defined in 300.13 is essential to 
determine the overall quality of services provided to students with disabilities. 

TIMELINE: Within the three year cycle 

JUSTIFICATION: Although longitudinal data in this area would provide additional 
information, the cost of yearly assessment Is not justified. 

III. SUPPLEMENTAL 

White federal regulatfons do not mandate the following components. je components provide 
information critical to a comprehensive assessment of personnel Ir. .>ecial education. Unless 
attrition rates and pupil/teacher ratfos are known, the actual quality and availability of 
services provided to special needs students cannot be determined. The number of newly trained 
teachers, without data on current employment and attrition, does not provide an accurate 
picture of personnel supply and demand. 

A Attrition 

RATIONALE: Attrition information is an important variable in the identification of 
future personnel needs in special education, allowing sufficient numbers of fuiure 
teachers to be recruited and trained in order to maintain quality service delivery to 
students with spedal needs. Furthennore, this infomnatlon provides aitical data about 
the stability of teachers in special education. In addition, a study of the causes of 
attrition identifies current conditions in the field that can be ameliorated to retain 
qualified personnel 

TIMELINE: Within the thr:»e year cycle 

JUSTIFICATION: The cost of gathering this data yeariy is prohibitive. 

B. Pupif/Teacher ratios (including number of F.T.E. certified teachers) in relationship to 
the numbK of special education students served 

RATION/\LE: Student/teacher ratios are an indication of the quality of services provided 
to students with special needs and the implementation of individualized instruction as 
mandated by P.L 94-142. 

TIMELINE: Within the three year cyde 

JUSTIFICATION: This information is relatively stable over a three year period. 

a Distribution of services to handicapped children by geographical area 

RATIONALE: Studies have shown that the quality of services may be dependent on the 
geographical area in which the student lives. Attrition rates are often higher in rural 
areas, creating another service delivery issue. 

TIMEUNE: Within the three year cyde 

''^««'?^^IS'^\ 'nformation about service delivery in relation to geographical 

araas it is difficult to monitor the quality of services in rural areas. « « ^' 
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D. Least restrictive placement 

RATIONALE: Mandated by P.L 94-142 that students be placed in the least restrictive 
environment. This component gives infomiatlon about the proportlori of students 
mainstr^amed, in integrated spedal classes, in segregated programs, and in institutional 
programs. 

TIMELINE: Within the three year cycle 

JUSTiFlCATiON: Without this information it is impossible to assess whetiier or not 
students are being served in the least restrictive environment. 

E Services 

RATIOr/ALE: This component provides comprehensive information about various service 
dellvefy Institutions from birth uirough 21. This information is pertinent in assessing 
the availability of spedal education sen/ices in both public and private sectors. Trends 
In number of children served impacts on personnel needs. 

1 . Public schools 
TIMEIJNE: Yearly 

2. Private schools (Elementary and secondary day schools) 
TIMEUNE: Within the three year cyde 

3. Vocationai/Technicai schools (State operated post se^ondarv^ 
TIMEUNE: Within the three year cyde 

4. Higher education (Public and private colleges 
TIMEUNE: Within the three year cyde 

5. Homebcund instruction (Students provided instructional services at home) 
TIMEUNE: Within the three year cycle 

6. Institutions 

a State operated 

b. Child caring (Residential treatment centers that serve handicapped children with 

indirect, state financial support) 
TIMEUNE: Within the three year cycle 

JUSTIFICATION: This information is needed in order to accurately predict the 
number of teachers needed to serve in each categorical area. 

IV. ASSESSMENT/CRmCALAREAS 

RATIONALE: Mandated by 34CFR sections 300.382(e), 300.382(f)(1), (2), (3), and 
(4). \n assessment of training needs provides an insight into the quality of teacher training 
progra ^s. Assessment of the inservice needs of general education teachers and support 
personnel should enhance cooperation between general education teachers and special 
educatbn teachers, which will insure quality sen/ices for students with special needs. The 
assessment of parent needs provides input and cooperation from parents. 

A. Descnption of assessment process 

1 . Si^cial education teachers 

2. Genera! education teachers 

3. Support personnel 

4. Parents 
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TIMELINE: Within the three year cycle 

JUSTIFICATION: The training needs of these groups remain relatively stable over the 
three year period. 

B. Implementation 

RATIONALE: Mandated by 34CFR sections 300.382(f)(5)(i;, 300.382(f)(5)(ii). 
300.J3«2{f)(6)(ii), and 300.383(b). Without implsmentatlon. the assessment of 
inservtce needs of teachers, support personnel, and parents will not function to improve 
special education programs. In addition, implementation plans can serve to provide 
other states with information about practices mat lead to quality inservice programs. 
Educational progress depends on the evaluation and dissemination of educational 
practices. 

1 . Spedal education teachers 

2. Inservice for general education tJachers 

3. insen/lce for support personnel 

4. Inservice for parents 

5 . Delivery of inservice by geographical area 

6. Methods used to staff inservice 

7. Sources of funding fOr inservice 

8. Time frame for presentation of inservice pronrams 

9. Evaluation of inservice 

TIMEUNE: Yearly 

JUSTIFICATION: The listing of activities should be done during the three year cycle in 
order to provide an overall picture of training offered. 

C Preservice training 

RATIONALE: Mandated by 34CFR sections 300.383(b) and (c). 

1 . Areas of training needed 

2. Target populations 

TIMEUNE: Yearly 

JUSTIFICATION: The listing of activities should be done during the three year cycle to 
provide and overall picture of training offered. 

D. Innovative practices 

RATIONALE: Mandated by 34CFR sections 300.382(e)(1), (3)(2), and (e)(3). If 
education is to continue to improve and meet the needs of students and sodety, the 
practices that lead to excellence in education must be presented to teachers. Research m 
education loses its meaninc^ if theory is not translated and applied to practice in the 
classroom. *^ 

E Dissemination 

PATIONALE: Information dissemination is mandated by 34CFR sections 77.l01{e)(iii) 
^"'^ 300.384(b)(1-3). Training components are mandated by 
34CFR 76.101(e)(3)(lii) and 300.385(a)(b) and (c). Dissemination of information 
about innovative practices to all those who are involved with children wah special needs 
I? necessary to meet the needs of these students. 
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1 . information dissemination 

a infomiation to teaching personnel 

b. Inforniation to administrators 

c. inft)rn<9lion to agencies 

d Ififorniation to organizations 
e. Information to current practices 

2. training, 

& To establish innovative practices 
b. To utilize instructional materials 

TIMEUNE: Within the three year cycle 

JUSTIFICATION: This activity should be ongoing during the three year cycle with 
appropriate groups targeted each year. 

V. TECHNfCALASSSTANCE 

RATIONALE: technlcai assistance by SEAs to L£As is mandated by 34CFR 76.101(e)(3)(ii) 
and' 300.837. 

VI. EVALUATION PflOCEDlRES 

RATIONALE: Monitoring the extent to which program objectives are being met Is mandated 
by 34CFR 7S.101(eH3)(ii). 
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